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THE PROBLEM OF MAINTAINING THE SOLID RANGE 
ON THE SPUR RANCH 


W. C. HoLtpEN 


This paper is a restricted study of the losing fight of the ranch- 
man on the Texas Plains against the irresistible encroachment of 
the “nester.” The study is confined to the Spur and Matador 
ranches, which lie chiefly in Dickens and Motley Counties, Texas, 
and to the period of 1898 to 1905. 

“Wagon loads of land prospectors are going in every direction 
across the prairie. Land is the chief topic of conversation. Small 
towns are springing up in all counties,”—so wrote the Texas ranch 
manager of an English cattle syndicate in 1900 to the home office 
in London. Dozens of other letters give graphic accounts of the 
nervous hurrying hither and thither of hundreds of men, with 
several weeks’ growth of beard on their faces, all intent upon one 
thing,—the finding of vacant land which they might purchase or 
homestead from the state.t For almost a decade, 1898-1905, the 
subject about which men thought in the day and dreamed at night 
was land. For almost three-quarters of a century previous to this 
time land had been the most plentiful thing in Texas. There had 
been sections and sections of land to be had almost for the ask- 
ing—a small down payment, a life-time to make the rest of the 
payments, a low rate of interest, and a man had a home and per- 
haps a fine potential investment in land. However, as long as 
state land was abundant, prospective buyers moved leisurely. If 

*Spur records, X, 220, 221, 228, 232. This account is based for the 


most part upon the records of the Spur and Matador ranches. Both sets 
of records are in the Library of Texas Technological College. 
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one did not get the particular tract he admired at the time, he was 
not disturbed; for there were many more tracts from which he 
might select. But suddenly, just at the close of the nineteenth 
century, people began to realize that public lands were becoming 
scarce, and a feverish scramble ensued for what remained. 

Numerous conflicts took place among various groups struggling 
for the possession of the last of the public school lands, but the 
most important conflict was that of ranchmen versus settlers. The 
cleavage between these two groups was marked and clear cut. The 
decade following 1875 had witnessed the transformation of that 
part of Texas west of the hundredth meridian from an open range 
into cattle ranches. A few ranches were located on lands obtained 
by land scrip. The state had from time to time, especially during 
the days of the republic and early statehood, met its obligations by 
issuing land scrip. The holder had the privilege of selecting the 
amount of land designated by the scrip anywhere within the public 
domain of the state. Many of the original holders sold their scrip 
before locating lands. Several individuals and corporations pur- 
chased considerable quantities of scrip and located the lands in a 
body. The S MS Ranch of Throckmorton County is an illustra- 
tion of a ranch which came into existence by this method. 

Other ranches had their origin on railroad lands. To encourage 
the building of railroads, the state, prior to 1890, had given rail- 
road companies sixteen sections of land for each mile of track 
laid. The railroad companies located their lands in as compact 
bodies as possible. The state reserved every alternate section 
within the railroad block for public school land. During the 80’s 
many of the railroad land blocks were purchased by individuals or 
corporations for ranch purposes. The alternate school sections 
were leased from the state and enclosed in the same pasture as the 
purchased railroad lands. These public school lands, enclosed by 
ranchmen’s fences, were the last of the state lands to be opened 
to settlement. With practically all other possibilities for securing 
cheap public lands gone and with the amount of school land lim- 
ited, settlers became desperate in their efforts to get a homestead ; 
and ranchmen were confronted with the problem of having every 
alternate section in their pastures purchased by “nesters,” as 
ranchmen contemptuously called the settlers. Such a thing meant 
ruin for the ranch industry. The interests of the settler and the 


ranchman were diametrically opposed ; the settler was fighting for 
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possession, the ranchman for existence. The legal rules of the 
game seemed to be designed to help the settler. 

Prior to 1899 a settler could acquire a homestead in two ways. 
He could file on 160 acres of the public domain, live on it three 
years, and receive a title to the land from the state.* Or he could 
file on a section of school land, agree to pay $1 or $1.50 an acre 
for it, according to its classification, and forward one-fortieth of 
the purchase price to the Land Commissioner with his application. 
At the same time he must give his promissory note to the state for 
thirty-nine fortieths of the purchase price, on which he paid three 
per cent interest annually. When he had lived on the land three 
years, the state gave him title to it. If the purchaser failed to pay 
the interest, his land reverted to the state. He had the privilege 
of paying the thirty-nine fortieths of the purchase price due the 
state at any time prior to the expiration of the forty years. The 
law also gave the settler the right to purchase three sections of 
“additional lands” within a five-mile radius of the first section, 
designated as his homestead. The purchase terms of the “addi- 
tional lands” were the same as in the case of the homestead section. 
When a person fulfilled the terms of the law he had the right to 
purchase at the end of three years four sections, or 2,560 acres, of 
school land. In 1899 the state converted all the remaining public 
domain into school land.* 

As a rule the first settlers never lived out their contracts with 
the state. The law gave them the right to sell their “claims,” and 
the buyer lived out the contract. Some men deliberately filed on 
land for the purpose of selling their rights in the contract. Such 
persons were called “bonus-hunters.” After a settler had disposed 
of his “claim” he was at liberty to file on other school lands. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1903 bonuses yielded from $1 to $3 an acre.* 

Until the school lands were opened for settlement they were 
leased by the Land Commissioner to the highest bidder and usually 
for a term of five years. The minimum price of a lease was four 
cents an acre. The matter of placing school tracts on the market 
was in the hands of the Land Board, composed of the Land Com- 
missioner, the Comptroller, and the Governor. The Board, as a 
rule, opened the lands for settlement by counties or by groups of 


*Spur Records, VII, 230. 
*Spur Records, XV, 303. 
‘Spur Records. 
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counties. After a tract was opened for settlement the first person 
to file on a particular section after the expiration of the lease 
received permission to settle.° 

By 1897 there were many settlers on hand to file on each section 
of school land opened. Fred Horsbrugh, manager of the Espuela 
Land and Cattle Company, Limited (the Spur Ranch), wrote on 
September 9, 1897: 

“T hear that an army of nesters are in the Matador range; 
[there are] over a hundred filings on leased lands; others | ranch- 
ers] are in the same fix. In fact, the late law has been the cause 
of a regular Oklahoma rush into all the ranch properties that had 
school lands leased and are north of the line designated. I hear 
that on one desirable section of land in the Matador pasture there 
are eight claimants filed upon it. Some of the ranges north [of us] 
are not fit to look at after the nesters have finished running over 
them. It will be our turn next to look for trouble.”* 


A few days later the same ranch manager wrote: “There is 
such a ‘hullabaloo’ and rush to file on state lands that it makes 
forfeiture an acceptable bid for popular favor and vote; officials are 
not slow to take advantage of it.”? A year later Horsbrugh wrote: 
“There is a line of would-be settlers waiting and longing for the 
time when we forfeit land and they get our pastures. There will 
be a great rush.”* So great was the flood of applications for 
school lands that the Land Office was far behind with its routine 
business and was in a state of confusion. 

Applications for land were filed with the county clerk of the 
county to which the newly opened tracts were attached. At many 
courthouses chutes were built running from the outside of the 
building into the clerk’s office. The first application for any par- 
ticular section of land coming down the chute after the moment 
the land was officially on the market got the land. Men camped 
in the courthouse yards, and stayed in line for months in order to 
be first to get their applications in the chutes.® 

Notwithstanding the fact that settlers were scrambling among 


il 
themselves for the possession of land, all of them had in the back- 


‘Spur Records, X, 303. 

‘Spur Records, VIII, 230. 

‘Spur Records, VIII, 240. 

‘Spur Records, VIII, 426. 

*Corder to Holden, December 26, 1926. 
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ground a common opponent, the ranchman who was ready to go 
almost any length to retain the school lands he was losing. In 
the struggle of the cattlemen against the settlers public opinion 
decidedly favored the settler. Some of the ranches were owned 
by foreign companies, and a law prevented their buying either 
school lands from the state or rights to the land from a settler, 
unless he had already received a deed from the state.*° Public 
opinion is clearly reflected in a letter of August 16, 1901: “And 
the general feeling over the country is such that every time a com- 
pany gets done out of a piece of land by dishonest trickery, or 
ingratitude, an approving yell of applause goes up, and most 
everybody feels better in consequence.” In the summer of 1898, 
there was considerable agitation in the legislature to abolish the 
oath required of the settlers to the effect that they had lived on 
the land three years."* 

If the “ungrateful nester” gave “an approving yell of applause” 
when a cattle company sustained a reversal, the ranchman gnashed 
his teeth and muttered smothered oaths when he thought about 
what the “nester” was doing to the ranch industry. Such terms 
as “thieves” 
jectives), “wretched nesters,” “dead-beats,” “ungrateful creatures,” 


(invariably preceded by one or more vitriolic ad- 


and “land pirates,” run like a refrain through the Spur and Mata- 
dor ranch records. Ranchmen often had cause to use strong lan- 
gauge. Numerous prospecting settlers insisted upon running 
helter skelter over pastures, causing prairie fires by their careless- 
ness, leaving gates open, and abusing the ranchman’s hospitality.’* 
Furthermore, some of the so-called settlers were disguised cattle 
rustlers, who, once they had secured a legal and vested right to 
settle inside a ranchman’s pasture, could carry on the business of 
placing their irons on someone else’s calves with considerable 
security. Some settlers were nothing more than “bonus hunters,” 


ready to sell or lease their interests to persons with cattle outside 


The attitude of the Spur and Matador people toward settlers 


may be considered typical. Manager Horsbrugh stated in a letter 
to his directors that the plight of the Spur Ranch in regard to the 
“e rt » anh! 9? } ++ +1 , +} } 

nester problem” was better than any other ranch except the 


“Spur Records, VIIT, 230. 
“Spur Records, VIII, 395. 


“Spur Records, X, 306, 365, 400. 
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X I T."* Ranches to the south, such as the Llano, the Slaughters, 
and others were having far more trouble than the Spur people. 
The Capitol Syndicate enjoyed a peculiar and happy status in the 
vexing settler problem. The company had originally obtained the 
land for the purpose of colonization. The company stocked its 
range with cattle, but the cattle interest was always secondary. 
From the outset the company intended to engage in cattle raising 
only until conditions were right for disposing of the land to actual 
settlers. The X I T lands were solid, and the managers were 
never harassed by small armies of settlers running over their 
pastures inspecting every alternate section. The X I T people 
wanted settlers, but other ranchmen, whose chief interest was 
cattle raising, and whose success depended upon keeping their 
pastures intact, did not."* 

A constant source of vexation and consternation to ranchmen 
who had school lands in their pastures was the ever-changing lease 
laws of the state. A legislature seldom met without changing or 
amending the laws governing school land leases.‘° The uncer- 
tainty of lease laws, together with the never ceasing efforts of 
settlers to homestead lands within pastures, forced upon cattlemen 
solid pastures.”’*® 


“ 


the conviction that their only hope lay in getting 

The “solid pasture” had become an ideal highly desired by 
ranchmen who foresaw the trouble that would be sure to ensue 
from the state’s putting on the market the leased school lands 
within their pastures.‘7 Friendly exchanges were sometimes made 


> 


with small land owners within the cattleman’s range or along the 
edge of it for the purpose of “squaring up” the ranch lands.** 
After the ranchman had done all he could towards securing a “solid 
pasture,” he still had to witness the opening for settlement of 
school lands within his pastures, the onslaught of settlers, the 
scramble among them for possession of the land, and then match 
his wits against the successful one for the ultimate possession of 
the land. 

The period of turmoil and confusion which invariably followed 


“Spur Records. 


“Spur Records, X, 575. 

“Spur Records, VIII, 204, 230, 395. 
*Spur Records, XI, 443. 

"Spur Records, X, 40. 

“Spur Records, X, 98. 
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the opening of school lands within a ranchman’s pasture lasted 
from three to five years. In the meanwhile the cattle interests 
of the ranchman were materially injured. It often happened that 
the ranchman’s lease to a block of school land would expire some 
time before the Land Board placed the land on the market. In 
the interim one person had as much right on the land as another. 
Prospective settlers, usually from four to ten to each section, 
“squatted” on the land until the date of filing. Many of them 
had stock which they turned loose on the land. School sections 
were not fenced; and the law prohibited a ranchman from ejecting 
from his pasture the stock of any person who was enclosed by the 
ranchman’s fence. The law protected prospective settlers as well 
as those who had actually filed on their land; with several would- 
be settlers “squatting” on each section their combined stock was far 
out of proportion to the amount of land they were claiming. The 
ranchman was left to swear and fuss while he watched the grass 
of his overstocked range being devoured by the lank, mongrel] 
animals of the “land pirates.” It was estimated by conservative 
ranchmen that for each section opened by the state in this way 
the grass of four or five adjoining sections was ruined for at least 
one season.'® 

In order to get cheap grass, many men with small herds and 
no land joined in the scramble for school lands. It became a 
common trick for such men to file on land with no intention of 
living out their contract. With grazing lands at one dollar an 
acre the settler had to pay only one-fortieth of the amount down, 
which amounted to only two and one-half cents an acre. He could 
hold this one year, then forfeit it, and his year of grazing would 
have cost much less than if he had leased the land; for four cents 
an acre was the minimum price on leases. He enjoyed another 
advantage. Unless the ranchman fenced off the small owner’s 
land, his cattle could run at large in the ranchman’s pasture. 
Custom allowed the settler one animal for each ten acres owned 
by him in the large pasture. Crafty settlers were often able, with- 
out being apprehended, to run twice as many cattle as custom 
allowed.”° 

Another trick for the purpose of getting free grass was worked 
repeatedly. A person with cattle would file on school lands that 


*Spur Records, X, 614. 
*Spur Records, VIII, 204. 
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a ranchman had purchased from some settler who had already 
lived out his contract and received a deed from the state. The 
ground on which the second person re-filed was either a real or 
fictitious claim that the original title was faulty. It required 
months, sometimes years, of litigation to expel the interloper. 
In the meanwhile his cattle were grazing in the ranchman’s pas- 
ture.*!_ No settler under such circumstances ever went to the ex- 
pense of buying bulls for his herd, for his cows were running with 
the registered bulls of the ranch.** The matter of providing bulls 
for a herd is one of the most important overhead expenses in the 
ranching industry. 

It is not to be assumed that all settlers were what some ranch 
managers thought they were, that is “thieves,” “crooks,” and “land 
pirates.” 
homesteads. But whether they were honest or dishonest, as long 
solid pas- 


The majority of them were honest farmers, seeking 
as they insisted upon possessing land necessary for the “ 
ture” of the ranchman, they were unwelcome in the cattleman’s 
range. Manager Horsbrugh laconically remarked, “the richer a 
settler gets within our pasture, the poorer gets the company.”** 

It is not to be supposed that ranchmen tolerated the impositions 
of settlers within their fences with benign resignation. They re- 
sorted to all measures of retaliation they could contrive. A few 
made use of extra-legal methods such as force, intimidation, and 
ruthlessness. The great majority, however, were more careful to 
stay within the letter of the law than the settlers were. Ranchmen 
had the advantage there; for ranch managers, as a rule, were able 
and intelligent and understood the law much better than the aver- 
age farmer. One method of keeping the settler’s stock off the 
range was building a fence around the settler’s land. This was 
expensive, however, as it required four miles of fence to segregate 
one section of land. Then, too, if the ranchman was ever able to 
purchase the land, he would not want the fence around it.2* An- 
other retaliatory method was the building of “starve-outs,” or 
inclosures where there was water and scanty grass, in which to 
segregate cattle belonging to settlers. The law provided that such 


inclosures must have water. Any cattle belonging to settlers found 


“Spur Reeords, X, 236, 286, 368. 
“Spur Records, VIII, 

Spur Records, X, 230. 

opur Reeords, X, 3 


212, 


19, 
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grazing on lands owned or leased by ranchmen could be driven into 
the “starve-outs” and held as estrays. The ranchman could make 
a nominal charge for each animal held by him before releasing it 
to its owner. If the owner allowed the animals to stay in the 
“starve-out” long they would decline in flesh and strength. This 
plan was frequently used by ranchmen, but with rather doubtful 
success, as the gates would be opened at night, and the cattle fre- 
quently escaped.”* 

Settlers often abused ranchmen’s hospitality. The following 
letter of Fred Horsbrugh is fairly indicative of how the average 
ranchman silently bore his anger at this particular practice of 
settlers : 


“There are several well traveled roads through our pastures that 
are pretty well tracked; and it is the usual and unwritten law 
that you must take in parties that arrive about sundown and care 
for them in some sort of way. We are a good deal imposed upon 
in this way, as it is not customary to make a charge. It is an 
imposition, though. I have known men to hang around in the 
range until late in the day and come in about sundown. In regard 
to the mess wagon on the round-up, there is a lot of barefaced 
imposition practiced here by outsiders. We are not the only ones 
to complain; the ranches that are being settled up by the nesters 
and their families work the mess wagons pretty well and success- 
fully. I have been told by Mr. Legertwood of the Matador Com- 
pany that it is getting awful what they have to put up with in this 
way. When they have a round-up amongst or near the settlers’ 
houses they have a crowd who make a regular picnic of the 
occasion. Sometimes they have seventy or eighty to feed at dinner 
time. This is serious, of course, but the trouble is that so much 
depends at present on having the good will of the people where 
there are so many settlers, that it is better perhaps to feed them 
than to refuse them. . . . There is nothing right about it, 


» 2926 


howevel! 


By 1897 practically all the ranchmen who had school lands in 
their pastures realized that their success in the cattle business 
depended upon their getting possession of the school lands and 
thereby making their “pastures solid.” Notwithstanding the fact 
that the purpose of the state was to distribute public school lands 


among as many people as possible, the self-interest of cattlemen 


*Spur Records, XI, 112. 


“Spur Records, X, 613. 
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caused them to seek for divers methods of defeating public policy 
at this point. A few of the more unscrupulous native cattlemen 
and cattle corporations did not hesitate to use freebooting methods. 
Although the land laws expressly prohibited collusion, they re- 
linquished their leases on school lands and had their cowboys file 
on four sections each. Each cowboy designated one of his four 
sections as his homestead and built on it a small, cheap shack (at 
the ranchman’s expense) in which he spent a few nights a year 
when it was convenient. At the end of three years the cowboys 
used each other “to prove up” on the land. As soon as they re- 
ceived titles from the state they transferred the lands to their 
employer.** A ranchman with twenty-five to fifty cowboys in his 
employ stood a fair chance of making considerable headway in 
acquiring school lands by this method. 

Other ranchmen with more ethics relied upon a less effective 
plan for securing the school lands in their pastures. They made 
no effort to obstruct settlers in homesteading the lands. After 
the settlers had lived out their claims and secured titles, the ranch- 
man would abide his time until a drouth caused the settlers to 
want to sell their places and leave the country. Sooner or later 
most of the settlers could be prevailed upon to sell. This method 
was slower, more expensive and less efficient than the one above.*® 

Some of the ranches having school lands within their ranges 
were owned by foreign syndicates. Public opinion was opposed to 
foreign companies, and the laws of the state denied some of them 
the privileges that native individuals and companies enjoyed. The 
result was that foreign companies had to resort to more circuitous 
and subtle plans of getting ultimate possession of school lands. 
Manager Horsbrugh of the Spur Ranch devised the plan of giving 
up the leased school lands to “friendly nesters,” allowing them to 
file on the lands, and then re-leasing the lands from the settler. 
The settler lived on one of his sections, and was given employment 
by the ranch. The company operated a store on the ranch at 
which the settler was allowed to run an account up to the amount 
due on his leases annually by the company. The company also 
advanced money to the settler to pay the interest due the state on 
the lands. After the settler had lived out his time and secured 
title to his sections, he was usually so obligated to the company 


*White to Holden, February 26, 1930. 
*Corder to Holden, August 30, 1926. 
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that he would be forced to sell his land to the eee: On 


September 2, 1900, Horsbrugh wrote to his directors 


“T am sending the list of lands until lately leased from the 
state. It is better to do this than be over-run by hoards of land 
seekers with all kinds of stock. I will buy tl 


possible, but will be very careful not to make any agreement 


em OUT as SOON as 


] rhar ] ) 
lease What land the 





whereby the land could be forfeited. I wil 
settlers do not need until they’ve lived out their three years. | 
know three whose time will be up soon, and I want to buy their 
land, but am afraid they will not wait until I can get permission 
from London. I think they will come to me first, since I’ve 
helped them get the land.’?* 


The same general policy was carried out by the Matador Com- 
pany. The Matador manager was given discretionary power to 
purchase land from settlers up to amounts of $5,000 without 
referring the matter to the home office. The bonuses paid the 
settlers by the Spur and Matador companies ran from $1.50 to 
$2.00 an acre. The manager of the J. A. Ranch paid as high 
as $3.00 an acre and bought the settlers’ cattle at the top market 
price.*° 

Ranch managers of foreign companies had no end of trouble 
even with their “friendly nesters.” Manager Horsbrugh seemed 
“a bit taken down” when he wrote on September 2, 1900: 


“The people to the north, who have been given waivers of our 
lease on certain lands on condition that they lease it back to us, 
have sold out to people we didn’t want—people who have cattle 

[ had allowed a widowed sister (with a large family) of 
one of the hands to take up land. She sold out before I got a 
chance to even lease the land, after I had helped her. It makes 
me remember old Mr. Weller’s advice as bewaring of Vidders, 
they being unsafe to tie to. I am trying to lease from the one she 
sold to. . . . I think, though, that I'll get things straightened 
out some day, and shall have a state of affairs exactly opposite to 
that intended for us by politicians and demagogues, and shall have 
a place to carry on the cow business in spite of them. . . [ 
am on constant lookout, as all our lands are threatened, and every 
day or so an attempt is made to get a footing on our land.””? 


A year later Horsbrugh, writing his directors, explained at 
“Spur Records, X, 2: 


, 
> 
‘Spur Records, XI, 12. 


“Spur Records, X, 238. 
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length how exasperated he had become in attempting to handle 
his “friendly nesters” and closed his letter with a sigh: 


“T can however stand it for a little while longer, but oh! it 
goes against the grain to keep on flattering and cajoling and 
pampering these wretched brutes who will only do what is right 
(and are never grateful to anyone) just as long as everything is 
coming their way and is smooth for them. If I keep them going 
as they are for another year, things may be coming our way by 
then. 
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Again he wrote a few days later: 


“T have numerous attacks constantly being made on the rights 
of these settlers whom I allowed to take up land and from whom 
I re-leased. It is anything but pleasant work, as the offers that 
are being made to them to sell out for a bonus to outsiders with 
vattle, the very class against whom I formed this system, are very 
enticing. Of course I have leases with them, but they are con- 
stantly being advised that the leases are no good, and that if they 
are, it won’t much matter; the fact that anyone claiming land, or 
even trying to dicker for it, first turns his cattle loose in the pas- 
tures adds to the constant annoyance. A dollar an acre bonus 
and better is being offered by men who will come in and take up 
the settler’s burden with the state; I can do little as I can’t trade 
or even allude to buying out any settler before he has lived out his 
three years. The great cry against me is collusion, and all kinds 
of schemes are being worked to try and prove that such exists. 

. Some of my settlers are uneasy as $2500 (offered them 
by outsiders for four sections) looks as big as a haystack to them, 
and they begin to think of feeling it between their fingers. . . 
This is not very encouraging to ‘them, especially when individuals 
are going around showing real money under their noses. . . 
The settler is poor, and hears every now and then that I am mak- 
ing a sucker out of him. . . . All this is annoying, but of 
course there are details of this business, ‘as she is run now-a-days,’ 
that compare unfavorably with cattle ranching in former years 
as a means of healthy enjoyment and placid retirement. The 
peaceful pastorial business is long since played out. I am glad 
to say that my health stays good and mind-worries don’t seem 
to hurt my appetite.”** 


Not only “ungrateful” settlers, but settlers’ wives occasionally 


=Spur Records, X, 374. 
*Spur Records, X, 370. 
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upset the land policy of foreign companies. On October 2, 1902, 
Horsbrugh wrote: 


“T am having trouble with Gilmore over his sections. His wife 
won’t join in and sign [the deed] on the home section. I am 
afraid she is a bit of a wolf, and he gets the worst of it in all 
marital matters. However, he can sell me the other three sections, 
and she can’t raise a racket. Gilmore is a good man and looks 
after the west pasture. I would like very much to have their home 
section as it is an extra good one; [it is] fine land and a good well 
of water; but she knows it too, and her relatives never forget to 
let her know every time they can that it is her duty to get as much 
for the place as she can squeeze out of this ‘robbing, foreign com- 
many.’ . . . They are having terrible times in other pastures, 
especially south and west of us.”** 


The managers of foreign companies sometimes found it difficult 
to get their home offices to act with sufficient dispatch to handle 
effectively the “friendly nesters” in regard to purchasing their 
lands. In complaining to his directors in London relative to their 
slowness in authorizing him to close certain land deals with set- 
tlers, Horsbrugh wrote on April 3, 1903: 


“T can’t hold them much longer, and this hesitation is a bad 
thing. They [the settlers] are a very foolish and superstitious 
people, and it is beginning to look to them that we are going to 
disappoint them after all; and they are at no loss for advisers 
who have carefully impressed that on them for some time. 
Honestly I wish I had never gone into this business !”** 

For years after the acquisition of lands from settlers who had 
“lived it out,” ranchmen had to be constantly vigilant lest a 
“nester” file anew on some section on the grounds that the title 
was faulty and therefore its acquisition by the ranchman illegal.*° 
Horsbrugh wrote in August, 1900, “I am afraid to leave the ranch 
as some claim, or a shadow of a claim, is being put on our land 
every day. One man thinks he has found a vacancy north of the 
Burleson lands. Our land is on trial.”*? 


“Spur Records, X, 586. 

“Spur Records, XI, 31. 

*J. E. Ketner vs. Charles Rogan, Commissioner, and C. C. Slaughter, 
Texas Reports, Vol. 95, p. 559. Also W. C. Logan vs, J. W. Curry and 
R. F. Arnold, Texas Reports, Vol. 95, p. 664. 

“Spur Records, X, 220. 
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If the ranchman had to keep one eye on settlers, he had to keep 
the other on politicians. Horsbrugh wrote in January, 1901: 


“The new law forbids [the] same party from being assigned more 
than four sections from other settlers, and prevents a company 
from being assigned [land] by a number [of different] settlers. 
All the land they |the companies] get must be patented or put in 
different names. From the jumpy way that the Legislature is 
acting with regard to land, I should advise having all of it fully 
paid out and patented by [the] State. We could pay out land for 
the settlers, get it patented, and then buy it. [We] might even 
pay bonuses and still come out ahead. It is dangerous to receive 
anything that the state has a finger in. Too many mouthy poli- 
ticians hate a foreign company.’** 

Horsbrugh seemed to have visions of hordes of politicians at 
Austin holding daily conclaves and staying awake nights for the 
purpose of complicating the land business and confounding the 
honest ranchman who was trying to get along in the world. 


“The land business at Austin is a large department, the prin- 
cipal one down there; and it will be a bad day for the politician 
and the salaried official when all the land owned by the state is 
sold; therefore the said politicians see to it that new rulings and 
restrictions be forthcoming so that land is continually being for- 
feited and taken back by the state, and the salaried officials still 
hold their jobs. Every year a large amount of land reverts to the 
state, and the army of officials have no immediate cause for 
uneasiness.””*? 

A year later Horsbrugh again paid the politicians his respects. 


“This [is] an anxious time about the settler sections. The 
trouble is that if all the state lands are sold, a number of needy 
and noisy politicians will be out of a job, also a lot of land agents; 
these parties want the lands sold to a lot of people one year and 
forfeited the next. Then a new lot will be allowed to settle on the 
same; and then these last forfeit the lands and so on. The longer 
the strife and forfeitures go on, the better of course it suits the 
agents and politicians.’’*° 


Many cattlemen were of the opinion that land regulations and 
restrictions were the means that politicians and demagogues were 


“Spur Records, X, 303. 


“Spur Records, X, 304. 


“Spur Records, X, 628. 
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using to force all large cattle companies, especially foreign ones, 
out of business.* 
Ranchmen awaited ele 


Their relations with official politicians were never to the ranch- 


tion vears with gloomy forebodings. 


liking. They bolstered up their courage when the state 


men’s 
nominating conventions began to assemble, took up a collection 
among themselves for bribe money, and sent their best diplomats 
to push the candidacy of a “friendly candidate” for Land Com- 
missioner. Horsbrugh was as able, upright, and honest a ranch 
manager as could be found in Northwest Texas. In business deal- 
ings he was scrupulously straight, but when he was forced into 
politics, he knew the futility of speaking to politicians in any 
language except the one they understood. Consequently, we find 
him writing in July, 1898: 


“The Democrat convention meets in Galveston in August. The 
fight for election here is a real fight. We want to get a Land 
Commissioner who is friendly to the cowmen, Groos. Each party 
puts in a full ticket, but the state is overwhelmingly Democratic. 
[ am sending my personal check for $100 to pay for votes. The 
uninstructed delegates are the gentry who need sweetening with a 
certain amount of money. It is almost certain that the next legis- 
lature will do away with the line defining territories within which 
leases are leases (our best defense). Also there is a movement to 
do away with [the settler’s] giving the oath to live on the land 
three years (a farce at best). . . . It is necessary to be on 
friendly terms with the powers-that-be in Austin to get in on the 
ground floor with filings. . . . Any candidate favoring cattle- 
men and their interests is so remorselessly snowed under that if 
any of them have any tender feelings toward the business, he 
generally keeps it to himself.”** 


A few days later Horsbrugh commented : 


“This is election year in this misguided state; but the Land 
Commissioner is not offering himself for re-election, and may be 
inclined to do what is right on that account and act independently, 
but the chief clerk is announcing for the jeb and may be hustling 
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for votes. 
The ranchman’s abhorrence of politicians did not prevent him 
“Spur Records, X, 211. 


“Spur Records, VIII, 345. 
*Spur Records, VIII, 306. 
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from using them when it was to his advantage. Validating laws 
were necessary from time to time to make gootl the titles of all 
settlers who had “proved up” on their lands since the preceding 
validating law. In 1903 some thirty ranchmen lobbied a validat- 
ing bill through the legislature that would make the titles of their 
respective “friendly settlers” good; that, in turn, protected the 
ranchmen after they had acquired the lands. It seemed that 
members of the legislature in return for stated financial considera- 
tions were quite willing to forget the public antipathy towards 
cattlemen’s acquiring large portions of the land which the state 
intended for small settlers. In 1903 more than thirty ranchmen 
subscribed a large purse for the purpose of causing legislators “to 
forget.” Horsbrugh wrote on April 10, 1903: 


“T privately agreed to subscribe to a fund that was being raised 
to assist the passage of that validating bill, and I expect any day 
now to be called upon for this. It will be more than was paid to 
put the quarantine bill to sleep, because it is always harder to pass 
a bill through than to kill one.’’** 


Two months later Horsbrugh was called upon to pay his pro rata 
part of the fund. 


“The last legislature was an expensive one for us. Not only for 
us, but for all those in this kind of business. Besides that quaran- 
tine measure, which cost $500, we got robbed on the validity act; 
at least it took more money to carry it through. The truth is that 
it was the money that was sent to Austin that got the measure 
through. The Legislature is nothing but a set of impecunious 
rascals who look to this form of emolument as the most important 
part of their office. There was a private fund made up around 
Colorado by men who were interested in seeing that the settlers 
they had would not be disturbed. The amounts subscribed aver- 
aged $30 a section. I agreed that we had fifty sections that would 
be affected by such a validating law, and agreed if the law passed 
to pay $1500. It passed all right though they tacked on rather 
an objectional clause, but I believe that they had to do it to get it 
through. Now I am called upon for the money. I had no time 
to ask or consult the home office; [1] had to act quickly and 
quietly. I don’t suppose the board would like to see me lose this 
money personally, since it was spent in their interests and 
it was a great benefit; and I am certain that had not some such 
action taken place, we would have had no validating act. 


“Spur Records, XI, 12. 
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I shall in the meantime charge that $1500 to the same account as 
the $500 was answerable for; if objections are made, I shall just 


have to pay it myself.”*° 


Many cattlemen made frequent trips to Austin to lobby with the 
legislature or “arrange things” with the Land Commissioner.*® 

It must not be supposed that all the iniquitous business of 
evading the public land policy of the state was on the part of the 
ranchmen. Many of the settlers were no less clever in over- 
stepping the spirit if not the letter of the land laws. The Red 
Mud community of Dickens County was composed of settlers who 
homesteaded on a strip of public domain. At the time when 
there were seventy-five homesteads filed upon and supposedly lived 
out, there were only twenty-eight heads of families in the com- 
munity. Homesteads were filed upon in the names of minors, 
relatives who had never been in the county, and legend has it that 
a few were in the names of dogs.** If the transgressions of ranch- 
men were more spectacular than those of settlers, it was only 
because ranchmen had the means to carry their plans out on a 
larger scale. 

Another constant source of apprehension to ranchmen was court 
decisions. All cattlemen, while the landed interests were in a state 
of confusion, stood in considerable awe of the Supreme Court. 
They nervously kept informed on all its decisions. Horsbrugh 
wrote on June 2, 1902: 


“T am getting uneasy about the way the Supreme Court is 
answering certain questions put to it regarding state land settle- 
ments. There will always be trouble over state land until [all of] 
it is sold and patented. And it is evident that shortly it is going 
to hold that any people who were favored in getting land as our 
settlers were [Horsbrugh’s friendly settlers], did so against the 
idea of having the State land opened to settlement by the people, 
no matter whether they were the kind of settlers intended by the 
law or not. Because the land was not thrown open and the coun- 
try reduced to a public commons, it will likely be held that the 
settlement was illegal. The question has not come up yet, but it 
likely will from the way the courts are deciding questions put to 
them.”** 


“Spur Records, XI, 38. 
“Spur Records, X, 614. 
“Spur Records, VIII, 367. 
“Spur Records, X, 541. 
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The probability of the court’s making adverse decisions preyed 
continually upon Horsbrugh’s mind, as it did on all other ranch- 


men who were going through the anxiety of attempting to get 
possession of the school lands within their pastures. Horsbrugh 


wrote on June 4, 1902: 


I consider the present trend of feeling, as evinced by the state 
higher courts, to be in favor of destroying the [ cattle | business 
and breaking up the cattle ranches, so that settlements may re- 
place them. Therefore, I fear that it may be held that though 
lands leased from the state were given up, and settlements allowed 
by the leasees, and those who settled and obtained the land were 
the very kind of settler that it was intended should be benefited by 
the land laws of the state; yet, because the land was not turned 
loose publicly and scrambled for and fought over, and the adjoin- 
ing tracts ruined so far as cattle raising is concerned, it was not 
legal and will have to be worried over in the approved style.”*? 


A single decision of the Supreme Court in 1902 effected the status 
of over 1,000,000 acres of school lands in the Slaughter pastures.*° 

Ranchmen entered the struggle of gaining possession of school 
lands primarily for one purpose, namely, the preservation of the 
ranching industry. With every alternate section in their pastures 
permanently in the hands of a settler the cattle business as a large 
scale industry was doomed. Before the struggle for possession was 
over, many cattlemen saw a new possibility in land aside from 
eattle raising. A few railroads had built into the western part of 
the state, and land values near the roads had risen from $1 to $10 
an acre. This speculative possibility only whetted the more the 
ranchman’s desire for “solid pastures.”°* 

The outcome of the land scramble was slightly in favor of the 
ranchmen. By Machiavellian methods they succeeded to a con- 
siderable degree in getting their “solid pastures.” The examples 
of Horsbrugh’s “vidder” who did not keep faith with the company, 
and Gilmore’s wife (the “bit of a wolf”) who would not sign the 
deed to the homestead, are both typical of hundreds of cases where 


‘ 


ranchmen were not successful. Eventually, however, the settler 


“Spur Records, X, 543. 
°J. E. Ketner vs. Charles Rogan, Commissioner, and C. C. Slaughter, 


Texas Reports, Vol. 95, p. 559; also Spur Records, X, 614. 
“Spur Records, X, 626, 647. 
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was to win. The coming of railroads made the land more valuable 
for agricultural purposes than for grazing. Within a decade from 
the time when ranchmen gained their “solid pastures” a new move- 
ment of transferring land began,—this time from the ranchman 
back to the settler, at an enhanced price, but on liberal terms. 
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JOURNAL OF A TRIP THROUGH TEXAS AND 
NORTHERN MEXICO IN 1846-1847? 


I 
WiutirAm A. McCuintTock” 


Benton, Arkansas 

Ist Sept. 1846 
My Dear parants 

We left Little Rock at 8 o’clock this morning. I have said as 

much perhaps of that place, as it deserves unless I’ve said some- 
thing in its praise. It is I believe a custom with all travelers and 
journalists, to discribe at the outset, each of the persons composing 
their party. It would be the height of presumption in an humble 
journalist like me to deviate from the beaten track of [or] path. 
Our first W. L. Peters of Woodford Cy., Ky., Commandant of the 
Squad is 2 Sergeant in Marshall’s Company. But about Little 
Rock [sic.] (1 put little Jetters) he answered to and almost exulted 
in the honorous title of Captain. He is a bachelor of 45, fussy 
querrelous, Supercillious, and Scold beyond all other Scolds, i. e. 
malicious, I’ve heard, a great beau, and considered “quite killing” 


From a copy loaned to the University of Texas by A. H. Upham, 
President of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, through the courtesy of 
John M. McClintock, Altedena, California. 

*The writer was a volunteer in the Second Kentucky Regiment. This 
diary covers part of his trip from Kentucky to Monterrey to serve in the 
Mexican War. He was killed in February, 1847, in the Battle of Buena 
Vista. 

In a letter of January 25, 1930, Mr. John M. McClintock, of Altadena, 
California, gives the following account of the writer and his manuscript: 
“He was a native of Bourbon County, Kentucky, and enlisted in the 
Mexican War at Cynthiana, Kentucky. From the time of his departure 
until the date of his death he wrote letters to his parents, relatives and 
friends, sometimes such letters taking the form of a journal. He left 
Kentucky by boat from Louisville to Memphis, thence by horseback went 
through Little Rock, middle North Texas to San Antonio, thence south 
to Corpus Christi and Brownsville, thence into Mexico, Monterrey, and 
Buena Vista, where he was killed, as above stated. His letters prior to 
leaving Little Rock have been lost, but from the time he left Little Rock 
until the date of his death they are largely intact. They have been 
compiled and typewritten and are so contained in one volume compris- 
ing 83 typewritten pages. The portion of these letters, or journals, 
which covers Texas, and they are largely written concerning his travels 
across Texas at that early day, 1846, are replete with descriptions of 
the fauna, flora, natural conditions of the country, rivers, ete., etc., men- 
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by the widows of little Rock— he is wealthy and very liberal— 
unscrupulous and credulous— our next most important character 
is a. Mr. Rothrock, a professional gentleman, i. e. a professed 
gambler without character, home, or money, he has imposed himself 
of [on] Peters, as a guide, well acquainted with the rout to San 
Antonio and Say[s] he can take him there in 15 days the distance 
by a nigher rout being only 500 miles. Peters furnishes him a 
horse belonging to one of the sick gone by water and pay[s] his 
passage, which expence the former promises to refund at San 
Antonio (doubtful) the Sequal will show whither or not my 
opinion of the gentleman, expressed to Peters before we started be 
the true one or not, viz. that he was a trifling, swindling, scoundrel. 
I learned a night or two before leaving the rock he had made his 
boast that we [would] pay his way out, and then he would flece 
the soldiers as they would be paid off by the time we arrived ; this 
I informed all off except Peters. He has applyed to me, and two 
or three others singly to borrow money, but has in each case 
receiv’d a cool denial—more of him perhaps again— ‘The 3rd is 
a Wm. Taylor of the rock, a modest, agreeable, unassuming young 
man of prepossing manners, and appearance, he leavs a young 





wife and son at the rock, and is seeking a home for them in Texas 
The 4th is by the name of Burchel from Woodford Cy., N. Y. He 
is a brave and modest [man], warm-hearted and generous to pro- 
fusion, Just such a man as one loves to meet with, such as one 
loves to love. 

The 5th and 6th are most agreeable companions, because they 
never speak, unless addressed, are civil and obliging. The 7th is 
a young fellow of 18 years, good hearted, but an ignorant, con- 
ceited Ass, an incorrigible liar, and most incesant and tiresome 
talker. I have not patience to write more of him. The 8th is a 
natural droll and wit—Some times very entertaining. Of the two 


tioning names of persons and places, and giving color to the objects 
which he describes. Quite a considerable space is given to San Antonio, 
where he was delayed for a considerable time. 

“The original of these letters is now in the possession of my mother, 
now in her 90th year and will not be permitted to leave her possession.” 

President A. H. Upham, of Miami University, from whom this copy 
was obtained, says: 

“This copy was made very carefully some years ago from the original 
manuscript and checked against it for spelling, punctuation, and the 
like.” 

Except for a few unimportant editorial variations the manuscript is 
published as it was received.—E. C. B. 
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Overleys I gave you some skech in my last. of that I have 
nothing to abate, and will not take yours nor my time to add there 
to—the ballance are dull common place fellows like myself. I felt 
few regrets at leaving the rock—vyet I found some interesting ac- 
quaintances there—today has been very pleasant— road tolerably 
good — over poor pine barrans — the poor land in Arkansas is 
worthless except for the timber, and it is a thousand miles from 
any market— one of our party sick today— (Rice of Capt. Pen- 
nington’s Co.). we reached Benton a poor little place in the 
woods, late in the evening 25 miles from Little Rock. 

[September] 2nd Rice unable to go on this morning, we were 
compeled to leave him at Benton— road and country as yesterday 
—near to Washita saw some beautiful white flint rock, with veins 
of Red, Green, and blue running through it — crossed the Washita 
at 2 P. M. nothing of interest to be seen unless it is the great 
number Sarvice berries growing on the banks. Showery this 
evening, day rather warm, for comfort, traveled 32 miles and 
stopped. 

3d on the road at 7, crossed the Caddo, a pretty little creek, 
with rich bottoms some fine cotton farms on it — made 40 miles 
to Longs, Fare, Midling and harlly [hearty ?], bill one Dollar. 

4th got an early start, crossed the little Missouri this morn- 
ing — some rich bottoms of cane, stopped for dinner at Williams, 
paid 5 cents a sheaf for half rotton oats, and 25 cents for a 
Miserable dinner, another admonition this, that it will not do to 
trust appearances, he ownes a fine bottom farm, fine house and a 
large number of Slaves. we reached Washington late in the eve- 
ning, another poor place, twelve grog shops and but one church. 
Lieut. Davidson and several other Kentuckians was there sick — 
one by the name of Harlo, Prices co. started with us, our guide 
had a knock down with one of his quandom gambling friends, 
whom he chanced to meet there, in five minutes after his arrival. 

5th Left Washington and reached Fulton on Red River, by 
moon, Road and country as yesterday — pine ridges covered with 
a corse Grass, Fulton consists of one Smith Shop, two ware houses, 
three Grocerys, and four cabins, meet with Several Choctaw Indians 


who spoke English quite well. In crossing the river the boat got 
stranded on a log and after working an hour, we brought up 
another boat, and led our horses out of the former, into the latter, 
which was rather ticklish work. The river is here 200 yds. wide, 
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deep and rapid. Is navigable for Steam boats 250 miles above, 


the water very red and turbid. The bottom on the south side is 3 
miles wide, the depth of the soil, equal to the depth of the rivers 
bed. Timber, cotton wood, oak, walnut and box elder: The 
bottom is almost entirely coverd with cane which grows to the 
height of 30 feet, and so thick you cannot see but a few feet from 
the road. Here the rays of the sun for at least 4 months in the 
year never penetrate to the earth. After winding for sometime 
through the dark tortuous way, we came suddenly on a grove of 
young cotton-wood growing on a sandy plain, the rays of an 
evenings sun checkering through their beautiful leaves and falling 
on the white sand, produced an effect pleasing in the extreme, when 
contrasted with the dark forest a round. The bottom abound|s] 
with wild cattle, bears, wolvs and panthers. There are a few fine 
cotton farms on the second bottom. The first is overflown in the 
spring to the depth of 30 feet in many places. On these farms 
the[y] often raise from two to three thousands lbs cotton per acre. 
But it is very unhealthy here, and the water moust foul. No 
stagnant pond in Ky. is as bad, as the best here. 

6th. Crossed the Texas line today about 9 A. M. Country 
very Sandy, pine and oak barrens. Passed one or two good farms; 
but this land soon wears out, and when worn out, is past redemp- 
tion. The range is fine, however, for stock. I think it would be 
one of the finest for sheep. The country this evening very much 
resembles the barrens in Ky. 

7th. Had two joints of spoiled pork for supper lant night — 
the other fare to match — so that my first experience of Texan 
fare was not the most agreeable. This morning the place of the 
pork (which was sent from the table, at supper) was supplied by 
a dish of beef so tough, that it might have defied the masticators 
of an alligator or Hyena. Crossed the Sulphur fork early this 
morning, a deep narrow stream, the bottom 4 miles wide and very 
swampy; all over flown during the spring months. To day we 
found at a cabin on the road, Lieut. Brown of Clays Co. with two 
other Kentuckians and three Tennesseans, one of the latter had 
died only a few hours before — the balance all recovering — it 
was showry this morning. about noon, the clouds seemed to gether 
from all quarters and it rained throughout the evening and greater 
part of the night a perfect tornado, about sunset the wind arose 
and blew tremendously from the west, many trees were blown down 
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before, behind and on either side of us — the top of a pine fell 
on Rothrock crushing his umbrella, nearly breaking his arm and 


head and knocking his horse down. We reached the town of 


Hunger field after dark, but could not get a place to stay and 
were compeld to go a mile further to one Finby’s; — our cloth- 
ing, indeed everything was drenched with water. The house when 
we reached it, was almost litterly afloat and no fire. The family 
consisted of the master (a doubtful characted) one dissipated son, 
an old negro man, who was our hostler, cook, and c[h|ambermaid. 

Mrs. Finly, chose last spring to retreat to her father’s roof 
certainly without leave, but not, I suspect without cause. 40 miles 
to day, through the rain, and three of our men sick. I found the 
driest puncheons I could — wraped in my wet blankets and lay 
on the floor, not to sleep, for the wind blew the rain, every few 
minutes through the chincked walls in my face. Add to this an 
old sow and litter of half drowned pigs, were immediately under 
me and kept up a grunting and squeaking throughout the night. 
I thought of Burns night, in the highlands. 

8th. Arose at light this morning and found all our horses gone 
except two — found them all but three by 9 o’clock — although 
the rain had obliterated all traces of them for two miles, I struck 
their trail in the tall grass at last, and followed on till I overtook 
them. The other three we found in the evening, and rode ten 
miles. This town of Dangerfield, consists of three or four cabins 
scarce fit for pigsties. We staid at Ellison’s, and there learned 
that the ferry boat, on big Cyprus had sunk and we must swim. 
We succeeded in raising the boat and dragging her ashore, by 
swiming in and fastning a grape vine to the bow, which was only 
4 or 5 feet under water. The stream is only 40 or 50 feet wide, 
and 15 or 20 deep. We baled the water out of the boat and cut 
up some rope halter to cork her. Got over safely by 11 A. M. I 





pushed on for little Cyprus. These streams, the bottoms and 
bayous on them, abound with alligators, besides many other reptiles 
common to Texas. Reached Little Cyprus late in the evening. 
I had fallen behind with Burchill; who was sick. When I came 
up, most of the horses were loose and running through the woods. 
They could not get them to swim it. Peters was raving, swearing 
and scolding most vociferously, and not doing or likely to do any- 
thing else. | dismounted from my horse, striped myself and 


horse and mounted him, enterd the stream telling the rest if 
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they would drive theirs in they would follow. Some of them did 
and got their horses over. I then swam back and took another. 
In this way we were soon over. In less than half a mile, we had 
to strip and swim another stream, or slough. After getting over 
we had not gone a mile, before we came to a creek, the bridge over 
which had washed away by the recent rain. It was now quite 
dark and to find a crossing place, in the dark night was impos- 
sible. The beds of these streams are often much deeper than 
wide. We unsaddled. I hobbled my horse and turned him out to 
grass. Spread my blankets and lay down to sleep. None of us 
had a bite to eat, nor had, had since sun rise. 

We were on horse-back before sun rise on the morning of the 
10th. Crossed the creek with a good deal of difficulty, rode six 
miles and breakfasted with fine appetites at one James Halbird’s. 
He is lame from a wound received in an engagement with a party 
of Mexicans and Indians in 1838. He is a fine, hospitable fellow. 
Land improving in quality. 

11th. Passed over some beautiful country to look at, but too 
rolling for so sandy a soil, — will not last more than 4 or 5 years. 
Woods more open this evening. Timber, pine, red and post oak. 
Less sand in the Soil, which is of a deep reddish color. Passed 
several pretty little glade prairies — these prairies have once been 
lakes, I’m inclined to believe from the shells of crustacious fish 
found in them, as well as from the fact, that they are surrounded 
by woody hills. Passed through a good tract of land this evening. 
Several good farms. On one, there was a field of corn, contain’d I 
should think, 100 acres. Some of the party thought 200 acres, 
this corn would average 9 or 10 bbls. per acre. We staid to night 
at one Kellogue’s. About 4 years ago 18 of the family, with one 
other individual were killed in one house, by the Mexicans and 
Indians. Rode yesterday and to day through Upsher, Smith 
and Cherokee counties, the best of this land lies on the head 
waters of the Nechis. 

12th. Crossed the Nechis this morning by swiming. Some 
beautiful glade prairie (low bottom prairie) dotted here and there 
with groves of pine, oak, and hickory. Nothing in woodland 
scenery can surpass in beauty and symmetry many of these groves, 
The mount prairie settlement about two miles from the Nechis, 
on the hill is one of the most beautiful places, I’ve ever yet seen. 


The woods surpass any park, or pasture you will see. But it is 
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very sickly here this season, the inhabitants look as if they had 
escaped from the grave-yard. The cotton in this settlement looks 
fine, corn indifferent, perhaps for want of propper cultivation. ‘The 
leaves of the cotton throughout this section of country have been 
entirely eat up by catterpillers, injuring the crop somewhat, not 
serious. We are now on the waters of the Trinity. The best 
stream for navigation in Texas, perhaps. 

13th — Passed fort Houston this morning. <A rude _ block 
house that seen some squaly times in 36-7-8 &9. A store, and 
half dozen cabins around the fort. Crossed the Trinity, at Park- 
ers Bluff, a deep narrow and crooked stream, border’d by extensive 
swampy bottoms. On the southeastern side at the p[1]ace of cross- 
ing there is a glade prairie 6 miles wide and 10 long, so level 
you can distinguish no undulations whatever. It is cover’d with 
coarse grass as high a horses back, yet so level is it, that when on 
horse back you can see every part of the plain, although containing 
an area of not less than 30 square miles. In the spring this plain 
is cover’d with water to the depth of 10 feet by the overflow of the 
river. The low woody hills that border this bottom are dotted 
here and there by the cabins and enclosures of the hardy settler. 
These hills are very thinly timbered with hickory, post, red, and 
black oak. On their sides, from the prairie may be seen hundreds 
of cattle and horses quietly grazing. These hills, five or six years 
since were cover’d with deer, buffalow and mustangs. I was 
shown, at the foot of the hills, the scull and other bones of 
several negroes killed by the Indians six years ago. High roling 
prairie, very sandy and coverd in places with low scrubby black- 
jacks, wholly worthless, except for fuel. Passed two saline marshes, 
to day. There has been salt manufactured at both: great num- 
bers of cattle around them. Got to a miserable cabin at 9 o’clock 
— family all sick— but little to eat and paid 1 dollar each for 
that little. 


14th. Rode today as yesterday, over high prairie, water scarce. 


No house for 40 miles. Rode 25 and camped by a creek, at 3 in 
the evening, and turned out to hunt buffalow — found none, re- 
turned late in the evening, much fatigued and feeling unwell: 
had nothing to eat, drank a cup of coffee without sugar and lay 
down to sleep, where Rattle Snakes, Adders, Mockasins, Tarantulas, 
and Santipedes, were plenty as blueberries. 

15th. Arose this morning with a violent pain in my head and 
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sick stomach. Fine rich open woods, for 5 miles, then enter’d the 
open prairie destitute of even bushes, rode 15 miles for breakfast. 
Stoped in the middle [of] the prairie, not a tree nigher than two 
miles— the hottest place I ever was in. Some of the Boys said 
they would make |like?| to give boot, and be in “Hell.” The 
keeper of the cabin is, or was one of Lafitte’s men, He 
would answer well, Scott’s description [of] Bertrand, the buc- 
canier, except, that he does not represent his hero as being as dirty 
ilthy as was mine. All the family were a like in that par- 


] 


ticular. He had a daughter in law living near by, very genteel in 
appearance, I went there and had a good breakfast, but could noi 
eat much. The mercenary old miser went over and threatened to 
pull down the house over her head for giving us somthing fit to 
eat. He seemed to consider it so much clear loss to him. I could 
have split his windpipe! Now in Limestone County. It extends 
from Trinity to the Brazzos. A good deal of rotton lime stone, 
on the surface of the ground. The land would produce good wheat. 
A very great quantity of lime in the soil and I should think nitre. 
Beautiful groves of oak near the Navasot which is now appearing. 
The bottoms which extend perhaps a mile on either side of the 
stream are covered with a very heavy growth of cedar. Many of 
the trees two feet in diameter. Houses, fences, etc., are here built 
of this timber. I saw good corn growing in fields where the 
deadened cedar was standing, so thick it would be dittienlt to 
gether it in [a] waggon. I think there might be some good mill 
sites on the Navasot. At Springfield 5 miles below where I 
crossed there is a fine spring, turning a good corn mill. Speaking 
of mills, ’ve seen two, besides hand mills innumerable. Their 
construction is as follows: two oak trees are selected, of con- 
venient size and distance apart. A beam is raised against them, 
resting on forks inclined against the trees. This beam extending 
horizontally from tree to tree is raised about ten feet from the 
ground. In the centre is morticed a hole, to receive the gudgeon 
of a perpendicular shaft. Into this shaft they let arms of round 
poles. At the extremity of each an upright pin is put in. Around 
these an endless band of raw hide, (tug) which runs around the 
shaft, to which the millstone is attached. A couple of mules are 
made to jump over the band, and are hi|t|ched to one of the arms. 
This done, everything is in readiness for grinding. How fast, I 


will not say. These mills are considered not worth covering and 
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so stand exposed to the weather, even these primitive mills are like 
angels visits. Weather excessively hot for several days past. In- 
deed this has been an extra-ordinary season in Texas. It has been 
the wettest, and warmest within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant, and this month, Sept., the warmest of the season. 

16th. Road today over high rolling prarie. Land rich black 
loam, covered with a heavy sward of musquit grass. As pasture, 
I believe they will surpass our finest clover and timothy meadows. 
Scarce any timber today, a few scattering musquit trees, many 
quite dead, others dieing. The gray and bleaching trunks and 
boughs present a melancholly appearance. This singular tree, 
which in appearance resembles somewhat our black locust, when 
it grows isolated in fields and consequently, low and scrubby, is 
found on all the high rich prairies of this country. It out lasts 
cedar, the trunk and limbs are split into stakes and driven into the 
ground, the smaller bough are worked in between, making a 
wicker work that will last for several years. The timber is of 
slow growth, and easily killed — great quantities are destroyed hy 
the burning of the prairies. Water scarce today. 16 miles with- 
out any. Some extensive views, From one high swell about 10 
miles N. East of the Brazzos, taking the horizon as the boundary 
of the area, I saw not less, I think, than 900 square miles at one 
view. Reached Bucksnort? near the Brazzos, a town of some dis- 
tinction, (that is to be) got into a cabbin with dirt floor. Buffalow 
steak pretty good and other fixens to match. The land-lord has a 
grown son, blind from his birth, also a daughter blind of one eye. 
The son played Home, Lang Syne, absence and several old familiar 
tunes most delightfully on the flute. The music, awak{e|ned in 
me, memories of the past and anticipations of the future which 
with me ever gives rise to a train of pleasing half melancholly 
revery, which I always love to indulge. I retired to bed, on a bale 
of cotton in one corner of the yard not to sleep! And why 
shouldn’t 1? I had a lullaby performed in three parts — by the 
cow-bells, three squalling children, about twenty barking, growl- 
ing, snapping, fighting curs. To this discordant chorus, a gang 
of wolves and a host of large hoarse owls, howled and hooted in 
response in the distance. Add to this, a screach owl, hardby threw 
its dismal grave-yard note into every pause and interval by way 


of symphony. 
17th. Crossed the Brazzos early this morning at the falls. A 
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ledge of soft lime stone, extends across the bed of the river. It ts 
said to be fast washing away. The fall is not greater now than 
eight or ten feet. The water in this region is brackish, some of 
it chalibeate and all tastes [of] glauber salts. After crossing 
the bottom again enter’d these almost boundless prairies. Land 
as north of the river, rich black loam, mixed with coarse black 
sand, gravel and shells. Very few flies on this side of the river: 
yesterday our horses were nearly devoured by them. Had two 
chases after buffalow today, but kill’d none, we have seen but 
few, and they in small bands. They have been much hunted by 
the whites, Comanches, Tankwas and other indians lately. Plenty 
of water for horses today, but none fit to drink untill late in the 
evening, we crossed a beautiful clear creek. ‘Travelled six miles 
after dark to Briants the first from where we started in the morn- 
the Texan 


ing, a distance of 40 miles. We meet numbers o 
volunteers returning who have been discharged. from the account, 
of prospects ahead, starvation awaits us, man and horse at San 
Antonio, and on the Rio Grand. I learn from them, that the Ky. 
Regiment is order’d on account of the scarcity of forage and pro- 
visions down to Labaca Bay distant from San Antonio 170 miles. 


} 


Dy a party | 


[ of | 


Briant with whom we stay tonight was visited 
Comanches indians and robed of nearly everything he had. 12 
miles to his nearest neighbors. 

18th. Crossed little river this morning, a clear deep rapid 
stream 20 miles to Brushy creek, no timber on the prairie between 
these streams. Land rich and gently rolling. Brushy a clear 
rapid stream with high banks and well timber’d bottoms. It is 
about 6 miles to the confluence of the two streams which is in full 
view. The land rises from the streams on either side as well as 
from their confluence very gradually. In the center it rises into 
a beautiful mound from which you ean behold the windings of 
both streams for several miles, marked by the line of timber 
bordering them. The beautiful plain streaches out from your feet, 
carpeted with grass of the most delicate green, — dotted heare and 
there with patches of the dwarf sun-flower, or yellow oat grass. 
The slanting rays of the declining sun li[gh]ted the whole with a 
soft and mellowed light, — a gentle breeze swept at intervals by, 


converting, as if by magic the surrounding plain into a waving 


sea, of gold and green. In the distance, a bright column of the 


blue smoke rising from the grove, on the bank of the St. Gabriel 
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told of the hardy setlers camp. To the east at the distance of a 
mile a herd of Buffalow were quietly grazing their humps only 
visible above the tall grass, after feasting my eye and sense for 
some time on this wilderness of beauty, I proposed a hunt; although 
the scene, the time, the sabbath-like stillness that reigned around, 
had a softning humanizing effect upon me, although I felt while 
making the proposition, — whilest loading my rifle—that it was 
almost sacrilege to disturb the serene quiet of the place. Yet all 
was not sufficient to overcome the natural cruelty, tyrany and 
pride of man, who is ever ready to assert and mantain his 
superiority over all other creatures. None of the party, except 
Peters would believe they were Buffalow: so he and I started in 
pursuit of them, when in 200 yds. I gave him my horse and 
attempted to steal upon them. But he, cannot at any time, or 
under circumstances resist the propensity he has for hallowing 
after one who is starting off, of chargin and directing at all times 
and places. So when I had got within 100 yds. of the herd; he 
commenced calling to me, directing me which to shove, where to 
go, when to stop, etc. I verily believe he could not aproach a 
heard of work cattle without affrighting them. I made signs to 
him to keep silent, but it would not do, as might be expected, they 
heard him and commenced snuffing and stamping around. Just 
then the wind lulled (I had the wind of them) and they sented 
me, in an instant the whole herd were in full flight. I sprang up 
and fired without effect. I ran back, mounted my horse, took a 
brace of pistols and started in chase. My horse frighten’d at 
them, I made several efforts to fly off at an angle from their trail. 
At length after running a mile, I brought him along side of them. 
At a distance of perhaps ten yards I fired. I saw the long hair 
fly off his side or shoulder. My bridle had by some accident become 
entangled, I could no longer manage my horse who at the report 
of the pistol wheeled and ran several hundred yards in the opposit 
direction. The lateness of the hour and jaded condition of my 
horse compelled me to give up the pursuit. We crossed the St. 
Gabriel and encamped on its southern bank. A man by the name 
of Strowd, had emigrated from Red River Co. and pitched his tent 
here, for he had no house, it should be called an earthly paradise, 
in the rear of his tent, lay about 300 acres of land inclined just 
enough towards the river to drain the water. Around the bottom 


the river makes a bend, back of it, the prairie rises suddenly into 
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a high ridge, which running out to the river above and below, 
forms two pine bluffs of soft white lime stone. Two or three 
fine springs, rise at the foot of this ridge and runs a cross the 
bottom to the river; from which should it ever become necessary 
the whole may be irrigated. On the top of the ridge, stands two 
groves of live oak, the first met with on this rout. The St. 
s about 40 yds. wide but affords more water at this time 


Gabriel 
(and it has been dry here) than Licking does at its common state ; 
and so transparent are its waters that fish, and even small pebles 
can be disserned at a depth of ten feet. There are said to be some 
good mill sites on it. It does not overflow. 

We started on the morning of the 19th and road 10 miles for 
breakfast. I stoped on the hill to take a birdseye view, of what I 
have already attempted to discribe. The scene on this side of the 
river was teeming with animation, 200 cattle, as many sheep, and 
a number of horses with their merry, tinkling bells were wending 
their way, to the rich pastures, accompanied by the herd boys and 
dogs. I was unable to go on with the company after breakfast, 
the pain in my head becoming so violent. They have proceeded on 
to Austin without me. I followed on, after dinner and reached 
that place by eight in the evening, quite unwell. The Country 
to day much the same as yesterday; black loam from two to six 
feet deep, pebbles, sand, and shells. Crossed two or three clear 
ereeks this evening. Some fine groves of post oak, pecan, hack- 
berry, ete. A few good springs. 

20th. Austin the capital of Texas is a poor scattering little 
village on the north side of the Colorado. Owing to the disturbed 
state of the country for several past years, it has been twice de- 
stroved by its inhabitance. Consequently the place has improved 
but little. The country below the town is said to be exceedingly 
fine. In its immediate vicinity it 1s not so good. The site for 
the town is good and well selected. There are some fine situations 
on the low hill[s| around for country residences. They are mostly 
covered with a grove of post or live oak. To the west, is some 
fine scenery of wood, water, hill and dale. From the top of a hill 
over which the San Antone road passes you have a full view of the 
town, the intervening country, the river for some miles above and 
below. All is spread out as a map at your feet. This would be a 
most desirable place for a residence. The soil here rests on a 


stratum of soft white lime stone, it is indeed, almost pure lime in 
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an unslacked state. When dug up as from a well, and exposed to 
the air it will slack like our burnt lime. When washed by heavy 
rains, out of quarries into the grass, it kills it. Rubbing a piece 
between your hands, and washing will clean like soap. I was 
unwell this morning, and did not leave my bed untill 9 o’clock. 
Peters, Rowthrock and Taylor started early this morning for San 
Antonio, leaving the ballance to follow to St. Marks. Our Reg. 
is ordered down to La Baca, and we may have to go there. Peters 
goes (as he says) to receive orders. I opposed the proceeding, we 
were to proceed to San Antonio, and thither I insisted on going 
to gether. But he would go on. I have a presentiment all’s not 
right. He gave one of the men, 21/2 dollars, all the money left 
to pay our way— he offer’d to me first, and I refused to take it — 
one of the Overleys got a kick yesterday on the shin by a mule, 
and is unable to ride today, the other remains at Austin with him. 
Should we proceede immediately to La Baca, we leave the San 
Antonio road at St. Marks. I left Austin at 21/2 P. M. and 
overtook the party at Manshacka Spring 12 miles from the former 
place. The spring is a very large one of limestone water, sur- 
rounded by a delightful grove of live, post oak, and cedar. High, 
rich, rolling prairie. Site for a tavern. 

21st. My horse with two others got loose last night and started 
back on the Austin road: I hunted two or three hours, and gave 
it up, believing they were taken by Tonqua Indians — two parties 
of whom were encamped within three miles of us, one a head, the 
other behind on the road. I returned, lay down and slept soundly 
untill daylight, when I mounted a horse and started back. They 
had been stoped by a party of travlers 4 miles back. I returned, 
got some corn for them, at 1 dollar per bushel. Rode 10 miles 
and stoped to rest at the Live oak Spring, a beautiful place. The 
fever and pain in my head, did not come on as soon to day as 
formerly but more violent. I reached St. Marks at sunset. 
Heaven only knows how much, I this day suffered. Peters left 
word here for us to come on to San Antonio. 2 miles north of 
St. Marks we crossed the Blanco, a mountain torent of purest 
water, narrow and deep, there is the finest spring or springs, (for 
they are not less than 50 in a distance of 200 yds.) I ever beheld. 
These springs gush from the foot of a high cliff and boil up a 
from a well in the middle of the channel. One of these, the first 


you see in going up the stream, is near the center, the channel is 
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here 40 yds. wide, the water 15 or 20 feet deep, yet so strong is 
the ebulition of the spring, that the water is thrown two or three 
feet above the surface of the stream. I am told that by approach- 
ing it in canoe, you may see down in the chasm from whence the 
water issues. Large stones are thrown up, as you’ve seen grains 
of sand in small springs, it is unaffected by the dryest season. | 
am persuaded that the quantity of water which is carried off by 
this stream in the course of a year is greater than that by the 
South Licking, it is about 60 feet wide and 3 feet deep on an 
average, with a curant of not less than ten or fifteen miles per 
hour. Great numbers of the finest fish: and occasionly an alli- 
gator may be seen sporting in its chrystal waters. The town of 
St. Marks, (that is to be, for it is only born and christened, the 
first of the four houses, it contains having been put up four weeks 
since) stands on one of the loveliest spots in nature. Immediately 
in rear of it, to the north, a range of romantic woody hills extends 
away for many miles to the west, terminating at the north in an 
abrupt cliff from which issues the spring. The spring branch 
(St. Marks river) runs half round the place in a semi circle form- 
ing the e[a|stern and southeren boundry. At the west, the prairie 
rises in easy and regular swells for miles away. These swells are 
mostly cover’d with clumps of live oak, or groves of post, or pecan. 
The town site containing a mile square slopes from the center to 
the east, south, and west, a number of trees standing singly, or in 
groups cover this area, many of them hung with graceful festoons 
of Spanish moss. The margin of the stream, and sides of the 
hills are adorned with innumerable flowers and shrubs. In the 
eddies of the stream, water cresses and palmettoes grow to a 
gigantic size. Great quantities of game in the neighbourhood. It 
was a few months since, a favourite resort and camping ground for 
roving bands of Comanches. I have met with a lad of 17 who 
was taken when three years old by them, on Red river and re- 
main’d among them 9 years. Also, he was engaged in a battle 
against Texans about three miles from this place, three or four 
years since. His Father was one of the Texan party. The lad, 
(his name I cannot remember) was wounded, the father was killed 
some time after on the Rio Grand. Some time after the battle 
above named, he felt for the first time, a wish to return to the 
whites. This feeling he could not shake off, and seeking an oppor- 
tunity, made his escape. After several weeks of danger and priva- 
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tion and hair breadth “Scapes” he reached the settlements on the 
Brazos. He attached himself to one of the ranging companies on 
the frontier. A life more congenial, I should think, to him than 
all others. He is yet an Indian in his manners, feelings, and 
appearance. j 

22nd. Divided the little money we had, and five of the party 
went on to San Antonio. Shiply, Baker, and myself remained at 
St. Marks. Both of the former had the chills and fever. I got 20 
grains of quinine and a dozen pills in Austin, for w[h]ich I paid 
81.50 [$1.50] ct. this I divided with them. 

23rd. Left St. Marks. We had not gone more [than] 5 miles 
before Shipply became so ill we were compelled to stop with him in 
the middle of the burning prairie, under some half-dead live oak. 
Baker took my horse, and road five miles a head, in search of 
water before he found any. When he did, it was a hole in the bed 
of a dry creek. He returned in two hours with some of it, we 
were both better and able to ride. We reached New Brounstfield 
|New Braunfels], a town built up within a year; by a colony of 
Germans. After much enquiry, much (gibberish) for if one party 
had spoken Arabic and the other Sancrit, we would [have] equally 
well understood each other) we found a place to stay for the night. 

24th. Remained all day in New Brounsfield, it stands on the 
west bank of the Comal, a stream formed by a spring about a mile 
above the town. in every respect, it resembles the St. Marks only 
it is perhaps one third larger. Two or two and a half miles from 
its source it emties into the Guadaloupe river. In this distance 
it has a fall of 150 or 200 feet. Some of the finest mill sites in 
the world. The Guadaloupe is a beaut|i]ful stream formed by a 
number of large springs like the Comal. The town is situated on 
ground equal in point of elligibility and beauty to St. Marks. The 
colony consists of about 400 souls, principally living in the town. 
A great deal of sickness prevails among them, — particularly those 
who have recently arrived from Europe. They remained down 
on the gulf when they were landed, many of them, two months 


} 


without shelter of any kind — exposed to the rain and the sun— 


it was truly painful to see the poor emaciated creatures cralling 
about. Many have died, yet those who have been here a year or 
two, and the American citizens are very healthy. I must think 


one of the chief causes of their sickness is a want of cleanliness in 


their persons and houses. Many of them men, women, and chil- 
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dren, are disgustingly filthy and this remark will apply to too 
many of this country. They dress, most of them in the gearman 
costume, which to me, seems equally foreign to modesty, neatness, 
and taste. It generally consists of a nameless garment of coarse 
linnen with sleeves reaching half way to elbow. Over this, a bodice 
of blue, or green cloth, laced partly up before. Scirt, or petticoat, 
I’m not shure which, of a differe[n]t colour, in longitude 

sorely Seanty!! 
ance of?] of this skirt they have certainly dispensed with the 


and from the narrow lankness of the |appear- 


dozzen petticoats worn by the good vrows of the new Nedderlands, 
in the palmy days of Peter the headstrong. They wear no cover- 
ing on the arms except that above mentioned. Seldom any on the 
feet or ankles. None on the head; as a natural consequence they 
are as yellow as squaws and seldom as handsome. O how refresh- 
ing, reviving, how perfectly delightful, it would be to see a hand- 
some fair complected woman, dressed with taste and neatness. | 
will not say elegance; nay I would be satisfied with cleanliness. 
The landlord, and lady, (the most ladylike woman I’ve seen) quar- 
reled and parted before breakfast this morning. He got drunk 
and went to bed. 

25th. I have heard and read much of the “northers” of this 
country. My curiosity on this score is perfectly satisfied. Last 
night, about eleven o’clock I was lying in a new frame house, three 
sides of which was open, so warm, as to require no covering. 

[ heard a roaring of high wind to the north for perhaps a min- 
ute when it came down upon us like a hurricane. In a few min- 
utes, I was chill’d through. I wrapped in my blanket and shiv- 


ered throughout the night — it was accompanied by heavy rain, 
which lasted throughout the night and forenoon to day — late this 


morning, we set out for San Antonio. The precarious state of 
our finances would not admit of a longer stay at New Brounsfield, 
where our board cost us $1.50 per day. The country over which 
we traveled this evening is very fine, we traveled 20 or 25 miles 
today, and lay down in the prairie and slept to morning the wind 
still blowing cold from the north, the sky was clear “darkly, deeply, 


” beyond discription or comparison, the 


and b[ea]utifully blue, 
stars here shine with a lustrous brilliancy which I have seldom or 
never seen, no climate in the states can equal the pureness and 
serenity. 

Arose from our drowsy bead, at 8 this morning, and was soon 
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on the road to this place, country beautiful, many groves of timber, 
high hills on the north west. We saw a great number of deer this 
morning, their tameness surprised me. Within three miles, we 
passed the encampment of the first and 2 Regmts. here I found 
one of C. M. Clay’s men, who Peters had left with them without 
reporting him, without making any provision for his subsistance, 
without money, so I found him, sick as I was, scarce able to ride, 
this morning. Shiply, Baker, and myself all worse, I immediately 
reported myself and those with me to Gen’! Wool’s quarters, pre- 
sented our condition and our wants. The whole town, each and 
every department were in a perfect uprore and confusion, oweing to 
a part of Wool’s command taking up their march for the Rio Grand 
this morning, this division consists of 8 companies of Arkansas 
cavelry, 2 companies of the 2d U. S. Dragoons, one of the first, 
one of Cap’t Washington flying Artilery, 4 camp Ill. Infantry, and 
Cap’t William’s comp’y of Infantry from Clark County, Kentucky. 
After two hours dallying and some vexation in going backward 
and forward from head quarters, to the quarter master forager, 
and stable masters, surgents office, hospitle, ete., I got my horses 
in to the quartermasters stable, and our selves into the hospittle, I 
am quite unwell and my Journal must end here untill I get better 
and have more leasure. All three of the boys are also quite sick, 
with every prospect of their being worse. When I will get through 
with nursing the sick, when [I] will have a moment I can call my 
own Heaven only knows. The hospital is a miserable place, mis- 
erably managed, and attended. Filled full of poor miserable crea- 
tures. I was offered the office of assistant steward of the hospital 
the day I came here, but declined it. I was also offered a bed- 
room and board in town free of charge. This I also declined. I 
could not think of leaving the boys in a hospital unassisted, un- 
eared for. Could I have taken them with me, I would have gladly 
accepted the last offer. 

Peters had left two days before my arrival for Laredo. He left 
not a cent of money for us. Rothrock says he thinks he gave him 
all the money that he had when he started away. What became of 
ours, I know not. I discover he gambles sometimes. I had 
money when I left Little Rock. I afterwards drew 5 dollars from 


Peters to be prepared for any expense that might arise, this VU 


hold untill there is a just settlement of our accounts, and he 
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knows me well enough to know this. Had it not been for this 
little fund I know not what we should have done. I arived here 
with but 37 ent left. The letters for my Reg. have all been sent 
down to Lavaca. Mine with them. So I’ve received none yet. 
In a few days I’ll give you some account of San Antonio, and all 
I can learn of interest connected with it. 
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HISTORY OF FANNIN COUNTY, 1836-1843 
Rex WALLACE STRICKLAND 
[] 
[V. Tarrant’s EXPEDITION 


The defeat of the Cherokees and their associated bands in east 
Texas removed for the time being the most persistent organizers 
of mischief among the intrusive Indians. Many of them crossed 
Red River into the United States, while others under the leader- 
ship of Egg and John Bowles sought to reach Mexico. Not all 
of the Cherokees left Texas, however, for a very considerable 
group settled at the deserted site of the Kickapoo village, de- 
stroyed by General Rusk in October, 1838, on Village Creek, a mile 
or two above where that stream joins the Trinity between present 
day Dallas and Fort Worth. Here they were joined by remnants 
of various tribes, principally the Seminoles, Wacos, Caddos, Kick- 
apoos, Anadarcos and Shawnees. Chastened by the crushing de- 
feat of 1839 and closely watched by the Rangers, the Indians main- 
tained a peaceful relationship with their white neighbors through- 
out the year 1840. But at the first relaxation of this policy of 
constant vigilance on the part of the settlers, the confederated bands 
renewed their predatory raids into Fannin County. 

These incursions, as well as the grave menace of the Comanches 
along the central and southern frontier, prompted Congress to 
adopt a more vigorous Indian policy and to institute means for 
frontier defense. On the first of February, 1841, it appropriated 
$8000.00 for the maintenance of a frontier battalion to be com- 
manded by Colonel William G. Cooke.t| Three days later an act 
was passed whereby the following counties were authorized to 
raise companies of minute men: Fannin, Lamar, Red River, 
Bowie, Paschal, Panola, Nacogdoches, Houston, Robertson, Milam, 
Travis, Bexar, Gonzales, Goliad, Victoria, Refugio, San Patricio, 
Montgomery and Bastrop. Each company was to consist of not 
less than twenty men nor more than fifty-six. The volunteers, 


‘DeShields, Border Wars of Texas, 357. 
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who were to elect their own officers, were to hold themselves in 
readiness for instant service. The act provided: 


The members o 
with a good substantial horse, bridle and saddle, with other neces- 


said companies shall at all times be prepared 


sary accouterments, together with a good gun and one hundred 
rounds of ammunition; and in addition to this, when called into 


service, such number of rations as the captain may dire 

The captains . . . may, when they deem it prudent, detail 
from their companies a number of spies, not more than five to act 
upon the frontiers of their several counties. 


In return for their service, the minute-men were exempted from 
the payment of all poll taxes, from the tax imposed by law on a 
saddle horse, and from the performance of road duty. The volun- 
teers were to be paid one dollar a day for all service rendered 


‘ provided that the members of the companies shall not 
receive pay on any one expedition for a longer period than fifteen 
days; and, on the several expeditions within one year after their 
organization, shall not receive pay for a longer period than four 
months in the aggregate, excepting the spies.” 


The second series of Indian troubles began in the spring of 1841. 

On March 14, 1841, while John Yeary,* his little son, and a 
negro slave were working in a field near present-day Bagby, a 
party of fifteen Indians approached his cabin occupied by his wife 
and daughter. The younger woman discovered the marauders 
when they were some thirty yards from the house and with ad- 
mirable presence of mind closed and bolted the door. The 
Indians, yelling hideously, attempted to break down the door but 
did not succeed before the arrival of Yeary, the boy, and the slave, 
who had been attracted by the commotion. The savages as soon 
as they noted the approach of the rescuing party left off their 
hammering at the door and sallied forth to meet them at the fence 
thirty feet from the house. There a sanguinary fight ensued. 


*DeShields, Border Wars of Texas, 357 f. 

‘John Yeary came to Texas from Northwest Arkansas in 1839. He 
had been a captain in the United States Army, and for nine years prior 
to his arrival in Texas he had been in charge of the mowing and baling 
of hay which was used for the cavalry horses at the various army posts 
in the Southwest. He resigned his commission in 1839 and led a party 
of six families to Fannin County. He settled northeast of present-day 
Ladonia across North Sulphur. In 1845 he moved to Farmersville, in 
Collin County, then called Sugar Hill.—W. S. Adair, “Red-haired Aunt 
Object of Indian Attack,” the Dallas Morning News, July 24, 1927. 
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The Indians tried to shoot Yeary with arrows but.the pioneer, a 
man of powerful physique, laid about him so furiously with his 
heavy eye hoe that his assailants were unable to take careful aim, 
and began beating him about the head with their unstrung bows. 
Meanwhile the negro and Yeary’s small son were not inactive. 
The mother and daughter now threw open the door and marched 
into the fight, each bearing a loaded rifle. The older woman 
sustained a deep wound in the thigh from an arrow, but un- 
dauntedly carried the gun to her husband who hurdled the fence 
to meet her. At the same time the boy obtained a rifle from his 
sister, whereupon the Indians took alarm and fled, leaving the 
settlers completely victorious. Yeary then sent the slave to Elbert 
Early’s place, some five miles to the eastward, for assistance. Wil- 
liam Bourland, who was visiting Early, rode to Yeary’s rescue, 
but found that except for Mrs. Yeary’s wound and Yeary’s badly 
lacerated face the situation was well in hand. Bourland in com- 
menting on the affair said: 


] 


Captain Yeary was strongly solicited by his family end friends 
to leave the frontier; but he refused and said that he felt that he 
could succeed every time even if double the number should attack 


him.* 


Early in April, 1841, Indians massacred the Ripley family on 
the Cherokee Tract in Titus County. While this outrage was not 
perpetrated within the confines of Fannin County, it led to the 
organization of the most important of Fannin’s four punitive cam- 
paigns, namely, Tarrant’s first expedition. On May 4, citizen 
volunteers began to assemble on Choctaw Bayou eight miles west 
of Warren. On the following morning the company perfected Its 
organization by electing James Bourland captain; William C. 
Young lieutenant; Dr. Lemuel M. Cockran orderly sergeant; and 
by placing John B. Denton and Henry Stout each in charge of a 
few scouts. Edward H. Tarrant accompanied the party without 
command, although his position as general of militia and his ex- 
perience as an Indian fighter caused him to be accepted as actual 


*‘W. H. Bourland: “Captain J. Yeary’s Fight With the Indians,” The 
Lamar Papers, 1V, 235 ff. The above is the only authentic account of 
Yeary’s fight with the Indians. Various garbled accounts have been 
written, but none are founded on Bourland’s recital, which is undoubt- 
edly correct, as he was at the Yeary place within an hour or two after 
the battle. Even the usually reliable Rowlett seems at fault in his 
details of the fight—T7he Lamar Papers, 1V, 220. 
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leader. The volunteers moved the same day to Ft. Johnson (near 
the present site of Denison), built the previous winter by General 
Cooke. Here they remained some days awaiting the arrival of 
tardy members of the party.° 

Different accounts vary as to the number of men who took part 
in the campaign. Lemuel Cochran, the orderly sergeant, reported 
eighty, while Henry Stout placed the total at seventy. Porter’s 
statement that there were sixty-nine on the main expedition clears 
this discrepancy in view of the fact that Holland Coffee, W. A. 
Wallace, Silas Colville and seven others left the expedition and 
returned after a few days to Coffee’s Station. The names of ap- 
proximately half of the men who took part in the expedition are 
known, and are given here for the first time in a tabulated list. 
From Fannin County there were John Yeary, Daniel Montague, 
Andrew Davis, Jackson McFarland, William H. Gilbert, William 
R. Baker, Lemuel M. Cochran, James G. Stephens and Wiley B. 
Merrill. Red River County was represented by Edward H. Tar- 
rant, John B. Denton, Henry Stout, William C. Young, James, 
William, and Mack Bourland, John L. Lovejoy, Claiborne Chisum, 
William N. Porter, Richard Hopkins, Elbert Early, Calvin Sulli- 
van, Lindley Johnson, Alsey Fuller and Andrew J. Fowler. Others 
whose residence has not been fully determined were: Samuel 
Sims, Isaac Parker, Alex W. Webb, John M. Watson, Daniel Wil- 
liams, Hampton and Littleton Rattan, Jack Ivey and one Pickens. 

On the fourteenth of May the party moved westward along the 
Chihuahua Trail, with Jack Ivey,® a mulatto halfbreed, acting as 
guide. Since it was believed that the Indians were encamped on 
the West Fork of the Trinity near the present site of Bridgeport, 
the expedition moved west of south, passing through the Lower 
Cross Timbers and crossing the middle fork of the Trinity. The 
fourth day out they changed their line of march a little more to 


*There are two important sources in which the accounts of this ex- 
pedition are recorded by participants: “Report of Acting Brigade In- 
spector William N. Porter to Secretary of War Branch T. Archer, June 
5, 1841,” DeShields, Border Wars of Texas, 355-359. Reminiscences of 
Andrew Davis, in Phelan, History of Methodism in Texas, 400f. In 
addition, John Henry Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 85-87, 
has preserved an account founded on the personal memoirs of James 
Bourland, William C. Young, Lemuel M. Cochran and Daniel Williams, 
as well as personal interviews with Henry Stout, John M. Watson, Alex 
W. Webb and James G. Stephens. 

‘Jack Ivy is frequently mentioned by early trappers and explorers and 
was a well known figure among the Indians. 
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the southwest and on the following day came to the rumored village 
which they found deserted although there were signs of recent 
occupancy. Tarrant was afraid to fire the sixty or seventy empty 
lodges that composed the village lest from their elevation the smoke 
and flames would attract the attention of any near-by Indians, and 
therefore he had them destroyed by axes. 

he next day (the twentieth) 


to the southeast down the west side of the Trinity, but deviating 


They changed their line of march t 


from their course on the twenty-first they crossed the high divide 
and made camp on the East Fork of the Brazos. Finding no 
Indian signs, they again turned and marched eastward until they 
struck the Trinity near present-day Fort Worth. On the night 
of the twenty-third they camped in the fork of Fossil Creek and 
the Trinity. 

On the next day they crossed from the east to the west side 
of the Trinity’ along an old buffalo trail that led diagonally down 
the river. Upon the discovery of fresh Indian signs, scouts were 
sent ahead to reconnoiter. These returned with the report that 
there were Indian villages some three miles in front of them. At 
nine or nine-thirty the main party arrived within three hundred 
yards of the encampment and took a position behind a thicket. 
There they were given five minutes in which to divest themselves 
of their blankets and packs and to prepare for a charge into the 
village on horseback. Tarrant addressed the men briefly, saying: 


“Now, my brave men, we will never meet on earth again. There 
is great death and confusion ahead. I shall expect every man to 
fill his place and do his duty.”* 


They swept forward on the run, yelling and firing, and in an 
instant possessed themselves of the village. The men at once began 
to scatter into small parties. James Bourland and some twenty 
men, including Denton, Cochran, and Lindley Johnson, crossed the 
creek and found a road along which they galloped down the valley 
northward toward the river. In about a mile they discovered 
another and larger camp than that they had just taken. The occu- 
pants of the second camp fled into the thickets fringing the stream 


"Rather, as the river flows eastward at this point, they crossed from 
the north to south side in a southeastward direction. 


‘Bates, History and Reminiscences of Denton County, 20. This is from 
the Dallas News, October 6, 1900. 
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without offering any resistance. There was still a third village 
in sight below toward which a portion of the party began to advance 
on foot as their horses were about spent. The savages there, 
having recovered from their surprise, opened a desultory fire. 
Tarrant, seeing that his command was becoming badly scattered 
and deeming it advisable to establish a common rallying point, 
ordered the men to fall back to the second village captured. A 
roll call showed that not a man had been killed, although a dozen 
were horseless and as many as eight slightly wounded. Tarrant 
commended the men for their good behavior and ordered them to 
prepare to advance within fifteen minutes. 

John B. Denton now sought permission from Tarrant to take 
a party and scour the woods for retreating Indians, a great number 
of whom had gone northward toward the Trinity. His request 
being granted, he took ten men and rode out along a trail that led 
from the northwestern part of the village. Bourland, accompanied 
by Andrew Davis, Henry Stout and ten others, departed from the 
northeastern side of the village. Stout, who was really in charge 
of Bourland’s party on account of his extensive knowledge of 
Indian warfare, halted when he came to the juncture of the two 
trails a mile and a half below the point of departure. Andrew 
Davis continues: 


When Captain Stout came to this point he halted and addressed 
his men, “Here the trail from the west unites with ours; a great 
many Indians have gone out on both trails, and from the large 
cottonwoods in sight we are near the river. I[ think it imprudent 
for a little squad of men to enter such a trap, for if the Indians 
make a stand at all it will be near the river.” 

Just then some one said, “I hear the sound of horses’ feet.” 

Captain Stout said, “That is Denton; we will wait until he 
comes and we will consult.” 

When Denton came up, he said, 
stopped ?” 

Stout repeated to Denton what he had just said to his men, but 


added, “I am willing to go as far as any other man.” 


it 7) 


Captain, why have you 


Each of the two leaders seemed to have been piqued by the atti- 
tude of the other. Denton spurred his horse ahead with Stout 
and the men following. Bourland and Calvin Sullivan rode across 


a muddy branch after some horses, but the remainder of the party 


‘Bates, History and Reminiscences of Denton County, 21. 
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pushed on down the little stream across a corn field and came to a 
road leading to the creek. Here Denton halted. Stout rode to 
the front, remarking, “If you’re afraid to go in there, I’m not.” 
Denton answered sharply, “I’ll follow you to hell. Go on.” In 
approximately three hundred yards they found a well-worn buffalo 
trail that formed a fair ford. There they descended into the bed 
of the creek with Stout leading and Denton riding next. After 
having gone some thirty paces down the stream, they were fired 
upon by Indians concealed in the heavy underbrush along the 
bank. Stout, although in front, being partially protected by a 
small tree, was shot through the left arm. Denton, immediately 
behind him, was shot at the same instant. He wheeled his horse 
about, rode up the bank and dropped dead. He had received three 
wounds; one each in the shoulder, arm and right breast. The 
others of the party, except for Captain John Griffiin, did not come 
in range. 

In the midst of the confusion John Yeary called out, “Why in 
the hell don’t you move your men out where we can see the enemy? 
We will all be killed here.” Stout answered, “Men, I’m wounded 
and powerless. Do the best you can for yourselves.” The men, 
thoroughly demoralized, fired a few random shots and began an 
irregular retreat, but not before one of them had taken Denton 
from his saddle and laid him upon the ground. The party re- 
turned to the village where Bourland called for volunteers to go 
to the creek for Denton’s body. He was not scalped nor was his 
body mutilated. 

The attack was not pursued further, and Porter in his report 
makes clear the reason for the cessation of hostilities: 


From the prisoners we had taken we had learned that at those 
villages there were upward of one thousand warriors, not more 
than half of whom were then at home. The other half were hunt- 
ing buffalo and stealing on the frontier. Here was the depot of 
the stolen horses from our frontier, and the home of the horrible 
savages who had murdered our families. They were a portion of 
a good many tribes—principally the Cherokees who were driven 
from Nacogdoches County; some Creeks and Seminoles, Caddos, 
Kickapoos, Anadarcos, ete. We counted two hundred and twenty- 
five lodges, all in occupation, besides those we could see a glimpse 
of through the trees in the main village. They had about three 
hundred acres in corn, that we saw; and were abundantly provided 
with ammunition of every kind. They had good guns and had 
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molded a great many bullets. Every lodge had two or three little 
bags of powder and lead, tied up in equal portions: and, at one 
lodge, a sort of blacksmith shop, wh 

smith tools. We found over a half bushel of elie’ bullets, and 
we found also some sergeant’s sword git flints, riflle and 
musket powder, pig lead, rifle and m ili balls, whieh we sup- 
posed they must ioe taken from the place where i 
had buried ; 1 portion of their ammunition. They had al 


of farming eis of the best sort, except plows. In some of the 


ere we found a set of black- 





le regular army 
l 


ler 


Lika ti 


lodges we found feather beds and bedsteads. 

We felt convinced that if the Indians could ascertain the small- 
ness of our numbers, they might, with so great a number, by taking 
advantage of us at the crossing of the crecks with such immense 
thickets in their bottoms, which we were compelled to ¢1 
not defeat, at least cut off a great many of our men; and if we 
had remained in the village all night, it would have given the 
Indians time to have concentrated their forces, ascertained our 
numbers, and with ease have prevented our crossing a stream the 
size of the Trinity. It was deemed advisable, therefore, to take 
up the line of march and cross the Trinity that night. At five 
o'clock with our poor dead mene tied across a horse we left 
the village, marched twelve miles back on the trail we came, crossed 
the Trinity, and camped in the open prairie. The next morning 
twenty-five miles from the village we buried our friend, and in five 
more days we arrived in the settlements. 

We had one killed; one badly and one slightly wounded." The 
Indians had twelve killed, that we counted; and a great many 
more must have been killed and wounded, from the quantity of 
blood we saw on their trails and in the thickets where they ran. 

We brought in 6 head of cattle; 37 horses, 300 pounds of lead, 30 
pounds of powder, 20 brass kettles, 21 axes, 73 buffalo robes, 15 
guns, 13 pack saddles, and 3 swords, and divers other things not 
recollected." 


"oss, 11 


The exact burial place of Denton has been the subject of acri- 
monious discussion and endless controversy. Andrew Davis says, 


At 11 o’clock we halted on a prairie on the south side of a ereek, 
with a high bank on the north. On one of these elevations Captain 
Denton was buried—tools having been brought along from the 
village for that purpose. His grave was dug a good depth, a thin 
rock was cut so as to fit the bottom of the grave, similar rocks 
being placed at the sides, and at the head and feet. Another rock 


“John Griffin. 

*Report of Acting Brigade Inspector William N. Porter to Secretary 
of War Branch T. Archer, June 5, 1841,” Indian Papers of Republic of 
Texas. 
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was placed over the body, and the grave filled up. Thus was 
buried one of God’s noblemen.’” 


Brown tells substantially the same story, adding that the body 
was buried “not far from where Birdville now stands.”!* The 
remains’ were exhumed in 1860 by John Chisum, whose father, 
Claiborne Chisum, took part in the Village Creek Fight, and 
buried in the yard of the old Chisum ranch house. In 1901 the 
Old Settlers’ Association of Denton County removed the remains 
and reburied them on the courthouse square in Denton, where a 
tall monument stands in honor of the pioneer preacher, lawyer 
and soldier.** 

The rite of burial performed, the party traveled up the country 
west of the Cross Timbers until they struck their outward trail 
at the site of later day Gainesville, and thus returned to Ft. John- 
son about the twenty-sixth of May.” 

Not content with the partial victory of his spring campaign, 
Tarrant made preparations for a more extensive expedition to be 
carried on against the Indians of the Trinity area during the sum- 
mer of 1841. Thus in July a much larger force recruited from 
the entire Red River section gathered at Ft. Inglish. The volun- 
teers between four hundred and five hundred in number, assembled 
from the fifteenth to the twentieth of the month, and organized by 
electing William C. Young, colonel, and James Bourland, lieuten- 
ant-colonel. John Smither was made adjutant and among the 
captains were William Lane, David Key and Robert 8. Hamilton. 
The expedition marched southwestward into the region traversed 
by Tarrant earlier in the year. At the same time General James 
Smith with a Nacogdoches group moved into the same area from 
the south. Neither force succeeded in finding Indians, nor did 
they join one another, although the hostiles, frightened by Smith’s 
approach, deserted their camps just in time to escape Tarrant’s 
attack. After some weeks the regiment returned home and dis- 
banded. Thus the Indians of the Trinity area were dispossessed 


of their homes and forced to seek places of abode elsewhere, and 


““The Story of the Fight and Captain Denton’s Death,” The Dallas 
Morning News, October 6, 1900. Quoted in Bates, History and Reminis- 
cences of Denton County, 23. 

“Brown, Jadian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 87. 
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“Bates, op. eit. ZS. 


“Brown, op. cit., 87. 
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for the first time since 1838 Fannin County was freed of predatory 


t 
raids from the south.’® 

The activity of these expeditions, however, did not furnish 
absolute protection. William and Jesse Cox, brothers, were living 
four miles north of Fort Inglish in 1841. On the afternoon prior 
to the departure of Tarrant’s force, William Cox sent his son and 
his nephew, each of whom was twelve years old, to drive up the 
cows. After a long wait for their return, the father became 
alarmed and sent a runner to the fort to notify General Tarrant. 
The commander sent out his scouts in all directions to search for 
the missing boys and to warn the settlers to be on the alert. The 
rangers, who carried the message to John P. Simpson, surprised a 
small party of Indians as the latter were mounting some stolen 
horses but, supposing them to be another detachment of scouts, 
hailed the savages. The Indians rode across the prairie where 
the city of Bonham now stands with the troops, who strangely did 
not fire a shot, in close pursuit. But in the darkness the whites 
became confused and permitted their foe to escape. 

The main body of the Indian force then charged Fort Inglish 
but were repelled by the sentries. The two boys, as they afterward 
told their story, were compelled to ride behind the warriors as 
they attacked the stockade. The only casualty in this tilt was a 
squaw who was so severely wounded by the pickets that she died 
during the night. She was buried the next morning near present- 
day Orangeville. Not far from the same place the Indians am- 
bushed a one-armed man who, it appeared from his actions, was 
looking for a stray horse. After shooting and scalping the cripple, 
the savages cut off the good arm at the elbow and threw the body 
into the creek. At their next camp the Indians roasted and ate 
the arm, intimating to the boys all the while by gestures that they 
might be the next item on the bill of fare. So far as it has been 
possible to determine, this is the only instance of cannibalism in 
the history of north Texas Indian depredations. 

The boys were carried by the Indians to their village, which 
they reached after a march of six days. The little captives were 
cruelly treated; their backs cut and lacerated; they were deprived 
of their clothing and forced to go naked in the chilling Texas 
“northers.” Six months elapsed before they were ransomed for 


“Brown, Indian Wears and Pioneers of Texas, 87. Also, DeShields, 
Border Wars of Texas, 362, footnote. 
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six hundred dollars by some traders and sent home to their 


families.'.7 Concerning their home-coming John P. Simpson says: 


The case of the prodigal son was eclipsed by the return of the 
two captured boys. The father fell on the neck of his son and 
wept; the mother ran to meet them, but swooned away with 
ecstatic joy and fell to the ground, and then returning to con- 

Re stanae ie 


sciousness, with deep emotion and tears exclaimed, while em- 
bracing them in her arms, “My son was lost but now is found; was 


dead but liveth again; glory to God on high.’ 





Although Tarrant’s two expeditions disposed of the menace from 
the Indians in the Trinity area, there was yet danger to be appre- 
hended from renegade bands who lived north of Red River. To 
these invaders doubtless should be attributed the last, and most 
atrocious, murder committed within the boundaries of Fannin 
County proper, namely, that of Mrs. William Hunter, her daughter, 
and her negro slave woman on Caney Creek in 1842. 

The first settler on Caney Creek was George Dameron who built 
his cabin in 1838 on the site now occupied by Carson Cemetery, 
but the danger of his exposed position forced him to return to 
Fort Inglish before the end of the year. in the spring of 1842, 
lulled into a feeling of security by the success of the Tarrant 
expeditions, he induced Dr. William Hunter to move with him 
from the fort to the locality in which he had formerly lived. The 
doctor settled on what is now known as the Jenkins’ farm east of 
Caney Creek at a distance of a mile from Dameron’s. Soon after 
Hunter’s eldest daughter married William Langiord of Warren,’® 
leaving the family composed of Hunter, his wife, two sons and 
two daughters. 

On the day of the massacre Dr. Hunter and his sons were 
obliged to leave home on business. Shortly before noon one of 
the little girls was sent to the spring some fifty yards from the 
house to obtain a pail of water. The Indians, who were lying in 
ambush at the spring, killed her with arrows and took her scalp. 
They then rushed to the house and killed Mrs. Hunter and the 
negro woman and captured the other girl. The slave probably 


"The Sixth Congress of the Republic of Texas in session November, 1841- 
February, 1842, appropriated $600 to redeem the Cox boys. Laws of the 
Republic of Texas, 5th and 6th Congresses, Sixth Congress, 42. 

“Carter, History of Fannin County, 43-44. 


*Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas, 398. 
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fought heroically for her life since she was found with a bloody 
club in her hand. The victims were scalped and tomahawked and 
their bodies mangled barbarously, after which the Indians poured 
over them the feathers from the beds which they had ripped open. 
The savages then gathered as many quilts and as much clothing 
as they could carry and taking the girl with them began their 
retreat. 

That night Alonzo Larkin went from John P. Simpson’s to the 
Hunter place. He hallooed several times, and receiving no re- 
sponse, turned his oxen out to graze and entered the house. 
Groping about in the dark for a flint and steel to make a light, 
he stumbled over an object that he at once determined was a dead 
body. Larkin’s first thought was that the Indians were still in 
the house in an effort to trap the first comer, and without further 
ado he rushed from the house and hastened across the dark 
creek bottom to George Dameron’s place. He found the settlers 
there unaware of the murder of their neighbors and unconscious 
of danger. On the following morning the bodies were brought 
from the scene of the murder to Dameron’s and there buried. 

Some eight months passed before the girl captured on the day 
her mother was murdered was ransomed from the savages by 
friendly Choctaws. On her return home she stated that her 
captors had always treated her kindly, and that on the retreat 
after her mother’s death when she tired of walking one of the 
Indians obligingly carried her on his back.?° 

From this time on the various expeditions seem to have had 
their effect, since no further atrocities were committed in eastern 
Fannin County. 


V. Inpran AFFAIRS AT WARREN, 1841 


Immigrants came in increasing numbers to western Fannin 
County during the spring of 1841, and the scene of Indian troubles 
following the frontier line shifted westward likewise. Many set- 
tlers stopped temporarily at Daniel Dugan’s place, near present- 
day Dugan’s Chapel, camping in his yard while they prospected 
for suitable locations. Among the families were those of John 
Kitchens, the Rev. Mr. Spivey, a Methodist minister, Henry Green, 


and a Mr. Long. 


“Carter, History of Fannin County, 37-38. 
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In July Dugan’s son, Daniel V. Dugan, who expected to be 
married soon, engaged William Kitchens to assist him in cutting 
logs for the construction of a house. The young men carried with 
them enough provisions to last them for a week with the addition 
of such game as they might kill. The place where the woodsmen 
busied themselves was on the banks of Choctaw Bayou some two 
miles west of the main settlement. Two days after their depart- 
ure, John Kitchens went above Choctaw on business and there 
learned that eleven Coushattas had crossed Red River west of 
Coffee’s Station. He returned immediately to warn the settlers. 
He passed the young men’s camp, but finding it deserted he con- 
cluded that they had been apprised of the danger, and so rode on 
homeward. At Dugan’s he was informed that the young men had 
not yet returned. Runners were dispatched to Warren for the 
Rangers, but they were found to be absent on Tarrant’s second 
expedition. Volunteers gathered at once but night having fallen 
nothing could be done until morning. 

At daybreak of July 28 search began. Its results may be easily 
surmised. At nine o’clock William Henderson brought the news 
to the anxious mothers that Kitchens’s body had been found near 
the site of the camp, but as yet that of Dugan had not been dis- 
covered. Kitchens had been shot from ambush and scalped. Later 
Dugan’s mutilated body was located three hundred yards from 
that of his murdered companion. Evidences of a terrific struggle 
were apparent. From all appearances he had been attacked while 
he was some distance from his gun. The savages had missed him 
at their first fire, and then closed about him with their knives 
and tomahawks. He defended himself with his axe, retreating 
toward the timber. When at length his arms had been so hacked 
that he could no longer hold his bloody axe, he turned to flee. 
He then was shot twice and scalped. Their bloody work finished, 
the Indians had ransacked the camp and fled. The bodies were 
brought to the Dugan home, and buried on a knoll just east of the 
present site of Dugan Chapel. The Rev. Mr. Spivey performed 
the last rites of respect over the dead. 

On Sunday following (August 1), the Kitchens family returned 


home after having spent the day with the Dugans. The chores 
having been finished, Kitchens, his son Dan, and a young man 


named Stevens sat outside in a state of constant watchfulness 


with their chairs tilted against the cabin and their guns between 
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their knees. The house, a one-roomed structure, was unchinked 

so that Mrs. Kitchens and the girls could he plainly seen as they 

moved about in preparation of supper. Suddenly the Sabbath 
é 


stillness was broken by three shots, two of which took eff 


took efeet, one 
in the foot of the elder Kitchens, and one in the foot of Dan 
Kitchens. The men ran into the cabin instantly, forgetting in 
their haste their guns and powder horns. Kitchens, however, 
without a moment’s delay walked out into the hail of bullets and 
handed the weapons to the defenders of the house. Now the fight 
began in earnest. The men fired continually. Mrs. Kitchens 
assisting with an old-fashioned pistol, while the girls molded bul- 
lets. A burly negro who accompanied the marauders made an 
attempt to reach the door but was shot down by Kitchens, while 
Stevens killed an Indian who was trying to secure a horse tied 
to a wagon in the vard. This staunch defense so discouraged the 
savages that they desisted from their attack and fled to the security 
of the adjacent timber. No sooner were they gone than Kitchens 
sent young Dan to the Dugan place for aid. The pioneers there 
had heard the firing and were upon the alert. A party was dis- 
patched to the assistance of the attacked house, but the Indians 
had been beaten so effectively that they did not renew the attack.’ 

It may be well in the course of this narrative to pause long 
enough to correct some misapprehensions concerning the chronology 
and exact events in the Warren vicinity immediately after the 
attack en the Kitchens family. Various popular histories of 
} 


Indian depredations have confused the story of this attack with 


that of the subsequent fight at the Dugans. Even John P. Simp- 
son falls into an error when he places Joseph Sowell’s raid into 
the Indian Territory after the battle at the Dugan house.? But 
since this fight took place on the night of November 15, and as 
Sowell himself was killed on the night of October 31, obviously 
the cause of his raid was the battle at the Kitchenses which occurred 
August 1.° 


‘Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas, 405-411. 

*Simpson, “Death of Sowell,” Carter, History of Fannin County, 48. 

*An account of the fixing of these dates may be interesting as well as 
instructive. Two entries in the Dugan family Bible establish three im- 
portant dates. First, we read, “Daniel V. Dugan was killed by Indians 
July 27, 1841.” Reference to a perpetual calendar will show this day 
to have been Tuesday. Catherine Dugan Taylor mentions that the at- 
tack on the Kitchens family occurred on the following Sunday, which 
was August the first. The data of the attack on the Dugan house is 
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The Indians responsible for the death of young Dugan and 


Kitchens and the attack on the Kitchens house were renegade 
Coushattas from the United States. This group of Indians, and 
associated bands, were not only a source of constant menace to 
the white settlers of Texas but also to the civilized Chickasaws 
north of Red River, as is shown in the letter which A. M. M. 
Upshaw, of the Chickasaw Agency, near Fort Towson, wrote to 
Major William Armstrong, acting Superintendent for the Western 
Territory, on September 13, 1841: 


: For the last two years the Chickasaws have been very 
much annoyed by various bands of Indians, who intruded into 
their district, viz.: Delawares, Kickapoos, Cherokees, Caddoes, 
Uchees, Coushattas and others. The ostensible business of these 
various bands was hunting, but they carried on an extensive trade 
with the Comanches and other wild tribes, who are situated to 
the south and west of the Chickasew district; and I have reason 
to believe (from the horses that they bring into this country be- 
ing States-raised horses, and generally shod) that they, or the 
Indians they traded with, stole them from the citizens of Texas. 
This last winter those bands became more numerous and trouble- 
some. They commenced killing the stock of the Chickasaws, and 


+ — 
atening, 





stealing their horses, and got so strong, bold, and thre 

that the Chickasaws, Choctaws and traders petitioned me 
to have them removed forthwith. I immediately went among the 
various bands and advised them to move, but all I could say to 
them had no effect. They at one time threatened hostilities, and 
the good and peaceable citizens became so alarmed, that I called 
on the commander of the second department, western division, to 
send, as soon as possible, troops to protect the frontier and move 
these bands off; which request Was complied with in the last of 
April, May and the first part of June. The troops left the Chicka- 
saw district about the fifteenth of June, since which time some 


fixed by the fact that it took place on Monday night following the mar- 
riage of Mary Dugan to Daniel Montague. This wedding was solemnized 
November 14, 1841. Accordingly, the battle was fought on the night of 


November 15-16. Joseph Sowell was killed, John P. Simpson says, on 





Sunday night before District Court assembled in 1841. Here we must 
decide between the May or November terms of court. Fortunately this 
is easy to do, as we find in the Probate Records of Fannin County a 
copy of Sowell’s will made August 15, 1841, a fact which defers his 
death to the later of two possible dates. The first Monday in Novem- 
ber, 1841, fell on the first day of the month, so we may safely conclude 
he was killed the night of October the thirty-first. The District Court 
Minutes for Fannin County, 31, for the November term show that in 
reality court did not convene until the second. Would this not be due 


to the confusion resultant upon. the death of the host of the officials 
and jurors? 
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of the Indians have returned, and stolen some fine horses and 


] 


some negroes: two negro men have been stolen from Blue River 


1e last ten days. 


in t 


“About five weeks since some of the citizens of Texas. well 
armed, crossed to the north side of Red River, and killed two 
Indians, a man and a woman; the other Indians made their 
escape, but their property was all destroyed. Two or three weeks 
afterward a company of about sixty or eighty Texans, well-armed, 
crossed Red River above the mouth of the False Washita, and 
he country between the Washita and Red Rivers, com- 
+ 


scoured t 
mitting depredations on some of the houses of the Chickasaws.” 


The raids into the Chickasaw country, mentioned in Upshaw’s 
report, were organized at Warren. The settlers, thoroughly 
aroused by the Indian murders and attacks, crossed Red River on 
two separate occasions for the purpose of exacting revenge on the 
marauders. John P. Simpson states that the Coushattas, who had 
antation of Dr. Daniel Rowlett, left after 


been working on the p 
the attack of their fellow tribesmen on August 1, and fled across 
Red River into the Chickasaw district. Joseph Sowell, with a 
band of ten or twelve men, followed them, and in a night attack 
on their camp killed a number of Indians. He naively remarks, 
“This matter was kept still with the Texans for some time, the act 
being a violation of international law with the United States.” 
The knowledge that this raid was a breach of international 
policy did not trouble the Texans as much as Simpson would have 
us believe. For, as we have noticed, two or three weeks after 
Sowell’s invasion of the United States a much larger force crossed 
the river, and, not content with punishing the renegades, pro- 
ceeded to destroy the property of the civilized Chickasaws. If 
there was an attempt on the part of the Texans to keep these raids 


a secret, there was certainly no lack of knowledge concerning them 





among the Indian agents of the United States. On August 27, 
James Wolf, one of the chiefs and commissioners of the Chicka- 
saws, wrote from the Depot on Boggy, to Upshaw: 

We have lately learned with a feeling of deep regret, that a party 
of Texans, numbering about one hundred men, crossed Red River 
above the mouth of the Washita, and were urging war on anv one 

( Ss. S Heecut Documents, 27th Congress, Second Session, 
No | 340 | ort tr the Secretary of Wi 


Carter, History of Fannin County, 48. 
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they might find . . . And it is a well known fact, and one 
that the Texans will not deny, that about four weeks ago a party 
crossed the Red River, near Mrs. Charles Colbert’s place, and fired 
on a party of Indians, killing several of them, and plundering their 
camp of everything of value. One of the Texan men, and the one 
that led the party, was a Mr. Huston, that formerly lived with 
Major James Colbert. 


Upshaw, in a letter transmitting this report to Captain George 
W. Allen, of the United States army, commandant at Fort Towson, 
adds, 


Mr. David Wall arrived here since I commenced this letter, and 
informed me that some sixty Texans crossed Red River a few days 
since, and committed depredations on the property of Eno-ti-a, a 
Chickasaw.® 


In this triangle of Texans, renegade Indians and Chickasaws, 
the last were the ones who appear to have suffered most without 
efforts at retaliation. Exposed as they were on the extreme 
frontier with their property in jeopardy at the hands of both the 
Texans and the Coushattas and their associates, the Chickasaws 
seem to have displayed admirable patience and restraint. Even- 
tually their appeal for protection led General Zachary Taylor to 
attend personally to the selection of a site for a military post on 
the Washita River. The post subsequently located some twenty 
miles north of the mouth of the Washita was named Fort Washita. 
Its completion in 1842-43 marked the end of the predatory raids 
across Red River by the Indians and the Texans, and proved to 
be an unmixed blessing to that section of the troubled frontier.’ 

In 1841, however, there was no such protection and the next 
raid took place just prior to the November term of the District 
Court for Fannin County, 1841, which was set to meet on Monday, 
the first day of the month. Owing to the large area included in 
the jurisdiction at that time, it was customary for the court officials 
and jurors to arrive in Warren on the preceding Sunday after- 
noon. They stayed during the session at the tavern kept by Joseph 
Sowell’ and John H. Scott. “After securing lodging for them- 


*U. S. Senate, Hxecutive Documents, Thirty-second Congress, First Ses- 
sion, III, 69, Document No. 14. 


Foreman, Pioneer Days im the Southwest, 283. 


‘Joseph Sowell was an early settler of Fannin County, arriving in 
September, 1836. He settled on Red River below the mouth of Sandy 
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selves, had their horses cared for,” as John H. Simpson says, “they 
would indulge in drinking, and engage in recitals of the dangers, 
narrow escapes and combats with the Indians.” 

Sowell owned a fine stallion that he kept securely locked in a 
stable, while the horses of the guests were permitted to run free in 
the corral that surrounded the barn. During the early part oi 
the night Indians cut through the door jambs and secured 
stallion. Mounting him, one of the thieves began to drive the 


other horses through a gap that his companions had laid in the 






corral fence. The neighing and tramping of the frightened ani- 
mals attracted the attention of the revellers who ran out to ascer- 
tain the cause, but in the confusion most of them forgot their guns. 
Scott and Sowell were foremost ; they reached the gap in the fence 
where Sowell fired his pistol at the savage astride his horse. The 


shot went wild, whereupon the marauders loosed a volley of arrows 
at him, one of which pierced his body. Calling to Scott to shoot 
the Indian, Sowell dropped dead without a groan. His friend 
shot the rider off the horse. This turn of affairs so frightened the 
Indians that they fled in every direction. It was afterward 
learned that they had collected on the road near Brushy Creek 
and prepared an ambuscade to intercept any possible messenger 
to Fort Inglish, but no one was so unwary as to attempt the 
journey. From the number of moccasin tracks the settlers esti- 
mated the number of Indians to have been twelve.® 

The settlers were always on the alert to revenge themselves on 
their relentless foes. Sometime after the death of Daniel V. Dugan 
and William Kitchens two hunters rode into the settlement to re- 
port that they had observed an Indian sentry on a high place on 
the prairie eight miles west of Choctaw Bayou. George C. Dugan 
and six companions at once departed in search of the Indians. 
They located their camp easily and killed one of the savages. Be- 


sides capturing a number of horses, the party brought in a quan- 


tity of bows and arrows and several great cowhide shields. From 


these the settlers concluded that the marauders were wild Indians, 


Creek at a location still known as Sowell’s Blut. His oldest son, John, 
was captured by Indians about 1837 and held as a prisoner for eighteen 
months, after which he was ransomed by Sam Houston and returned to 
his father. Sowell was a native of South Carolina. Lusk, 4 distory 
of Constantine Lodge, No, 1i38, Bonham, Tevas, 3. Sowell, A. Jd. J'exas 


Indian Fighters, 791. 


“Carter, History of Fannin County, 48-49, 
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probability, Comanches, who had not learned the use of fire- 


winter many of the settlers on ( hoctaw 


c 


became dissatisfied at the prospect of fighting Indians without 


} 


hope of any cessation of hostilities so that late in the autumn they 


began to move to more secure locations. Some went further down 


t 


e TiV¥ 


in Fannin County while others emigrated to Red River 


County. The Dugans and a company of young men, however, 


resolved to stay and fight it out. Among the latter were Joseph 


Gordon and Calvin Hoover. Henry Green and his family were 


prepared to go but delayed a few days to attend the wedding 


ol 


y 


Mary Dugan and Colonel Daniel Montague. The couple were 


married on Sunday afternoon, November 14, before a large num- 


| 


ber of the relatives of the bride and friends of the groom who 


came from Warren to attend the ceremony. The following morn- 


ing the wedding party left for Warren accompanied by George and 


Emily Dugan. Green and his family went with them also, but 


uv 


4 } 


much against his parents’ wishes the eldest son, William Green, 


decided to remain. His sisters joined in entreating him to go 
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¢, In the meantime, William Du 
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prospect of a winter’s hunting and trapping with Gordon 


roved more potent than their pleading, and unfortunately for 


m, he permitted them to depart without him. 


r the departure of the guests, Gordon and Hoover went 


gan and young Green 
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ake the house more secure avalnst Indian attacks and 
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ather. They chinked the cracks between the logs, cut port- 
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and fitted blocks for them, and made bars tor the doors 
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had been fastened previously with wooden pegs. The house 


ve ) oe lng 211 . _ } . ee 4 99 } 
Was a tong log structure, With an oven “dog-trot between, 
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rth and south. <At the west end was the kitchen, whieh 
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1 far enougn on elther side to aliow a porthole to 
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view of the yard and side of the house. The young men 
room furthest east but George and William Dugan 
quarters over th stable so that they m eht the more 
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|, November 15, George and Emily Dugan returned 


arren, and the hunters brot cit in a deer. William | ugvan 
ry 


ing Green completed their work, except that of placing a 


L Was ited that toward « vening 


1 strangely, as if Indians were in the vicinity, but 
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no especial precaution was taken to forestall an attack as the 
Dugans always relied on their dogs to prevent a surprise. The 
settlers soon retired; George and William Dugan to their accus- 
tomed place over the stable; Hoover, Gordon, Green, Henry Dugan 
and William Allred—the last two mere boys—to the east room; 
Mrs. Dugan to the kitchen where Mr. Dugan dozed betore the open 
fire. Catherine and Emily were likewise in the kitchen. Abso- 
lute quiet prevailed. The dogs, busy with their bones, had for 
the once left off their customary barking. 

The first intimation of the attack came when the Indians pulled 
the peg from the door to the east room and kicked the shutter 
open. After a moment’s ominous silence, three shots broke the 
stillness. Then all became confusion: the Indians began yelling 
and blowing their whistles; the dogs came rushing around the 
house to add to the uproar, while Daniel Dugan, Sr., true to his 
instinet as a trained Indian fighter, seized his flint lock and fired 
into the night in the general direction of the savages. The 
Indians left as suddenly as they had come, leaving the whites to 
reckon their casualties. 

Two shots had been fired into the east room, the first striking 
Green and killing him instantly. Hoover sprang from the bed 
but sank to the floor with a flesh wound in his side. Gordon 
hurdled the bed to a position behind the door and closed it with 
the strength of sheer desperation fairly knocking the Indians out 
of the room. Ue then secured the shutter with chains and tables, 
extinguished the fire, and went to Hoover’s assistance. Henry 
Dugan, awakened by the commotion, attempted to arouse his dead 
bed-fellow, telling him that the Indians were upon them. ‘The 
brothers at the barn started to the aid of their kinsmen and com- 
rades at the house, but hearing the reassuring crack of their 
father’s rifle, they decided to await developments. 


lhe watchers at the stable did not have long to wait. Soon they 


saw an Indian dart from behind a tree and leap rapidly up and 
down in an effort to provoke an unwary shot. As the brothers 
withheld their fire, in a moment he approached the rn and 
attempted to pick the padlock that fastened the stable door, al 
the while venting his anger at the Ingenious contrivan of the 
white man in the choicest English curse words. His efforts at- 


tracted the attention of two of his companions who ineautiously 


stepped out into the open. ‘Taking careful aim, the sentinels shot 
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the curious braves who dropped to the ground but got to their 
feet and ran into the adjacent thickets. The Indians, however, 
were not to be discouraged by one failure. George Dugan soon 
espied a dark figure that crawled and grunted its way across the 
cowpen. He was able to detect such irregularities in its motion 
as to be convinced that the supine figure was not a hog, as it pur- 
ported to be, but an Indian horse thief. His charge of a bullet 
and twenty-four buckshot almost cut the prowler in two, although 
the wounded savage was able to stagger into the security of the 
forest. The remainder of the night was quiet except for the con- 
tinual whistling of the Indians which indicated that they were 
unable to locate all their dead and wounded fellows. 

When morning came George Dugan was dispatched posthaste 
to Warren to apprise Green of the death of his son, and to secure 
aid. With the bereaved family came a physician and several 
rangers. The party was seated at the dinner table when all were 
aroused by a shrill whistle. Rushing forth, they discovered an 
Indian making his escape into the forest. Further investigation by 
the whites disclosed a dead Indian lying west of the barn. The 
men carried the body to the house and laid it out in state in the 
yard. All were invited to come and view the deceased who was 
dressed in light marching order; namely, a pair of leather leggings 
and a calico shirt. When Dr. Rowlett, who had been attending to 
Hoover’s wound, came out, he gazed at the body a moment and 
exclaimed, “Why, that’s Coushatta Bill; he used to work for me. 
My wife made that shirt he has on.”?° 

During the winter of 1841-42 the United States Indians con- 
tinued to harass the settlers along the border. From time to time 
fences were broken down and horses stolen. Isolated travellers 
were murdered and their bodies mutilated. On April 29, 1842, 
David Alberty was attacked and killed while on his way from 
Warren to Coffee’s Station. James Seymore who was accompany- 
ing Alberty on horseback made his escape and carried the news to 
Warren. A party under the leadership of Mark R. Roberts im- 
mediately went out to the scene of the attack and recovered the 
body of Alberty who had been scalped and frightfully mangled.! 
Incidentally John P. Simpson confused the death of Alberty with 
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that of Garner and Camp, killed in 1839. This is a pardonable 
error in that the three men were murdered at approximately the 
same place and under almost identical conditions. 

‘he death of Alberty was followed by a rather unusual episode 
in the relationship between the Texans and the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws. In May, 1842, James R. O’Neal in his capacity as 
major of the Second Battalion, Fourth Regiment, Fourth Brigade 
of the Texas Militia, addressed the following letter to the chiefs 
and principal officers of the Choctaws and Chickasaws: 

I have received intelligence of a late discovery of the wild tri 
of Indians up Red River, supposed to be those who committed the 
midnight robbery on the western frontier of Texas and the citizens 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, having no regard to the 
law of our land, and having not the fear of God before their eyes! 
We must arise and put them to the sword, for they are a people that 
have forgotten God. I intend to give immediate information to 
the brigadier general, and advise a campaign about the first of 


July next, and we want all the assistance we can get from your 


side of the river. I will endeavor to let you know the further 
arrangements in the matter. [ub up your guns, prepare your- 
selves with ammunition, rouse up your warriors by your bugles, 


and we will teach these rogues and murderers t! 


bad, and we will let them know we resent their wicked deeds.!* 


lait their poliev 1s 


Immediately upon the receipt of this communication the Indians 
forwarded a copy of it to Fort Towson to Choctaw Agent A. M. M. 
Upshaw. That official warned the Chickasaws and Choctaws to 


have nothing to do with the affair and informed them that if they 





needed protection from predatory bands to remember that 
commanding officers at Fort Washita and Fort Towson were al- 
ways ready to come to their assistance. The action of Major 
O’Neal was also brought to the notice of the State Department of 
Texas through a letter from Joseph Eve, chargé d'affaires, to See- 
retary Terrell.’ The government of Texas disavowed the act of 
O’Neal and ordered that he be discharged from the service should 
he not be able to acquit himself of the charge. Jesse Benton, Jr., 
District Attorney for the Seventh Judicial District, was asked to 
make a full investigation into the affair and report his findings 

“UL S. Senate, Hvecutive Documents, Thirty-second Congress, First Ses- 
sion, Ii!, document No, 14, 82 tPF, 

“UL S. Senate, Maecutive Documents, Uhirty-second Congress, First Ses- 
sion, Ill, document No, 14, 84 tf. 
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to the Secretary of State.* As might reasonably be expected 
the inquiry resulted in the exoneration of O'Neal. 

Thus the six vears of Indian warfare and bloodshed on the 
nothern frontier of Texas flickered out from thievery, abduction, 
and murder to the exchange of polite notes between diplomats who 
were living a thousand miles from the theatre of action. Although 
rumors of Indian attacks continued to frighten the settlers along 
the border for another year,” no actual depredations occurred. At 
length, on September 29, 1843, Tarrant and Terrell signed the 
treaty at Bird’s Fort with the Tehuacanos, Keechis, Wacos, Cad- 
dos, Anadarcos and others that forever removed the menace of 
Indian attack from the Fannin frontier. 
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VI. Fannin County—A TypicaAL FrRoNTIER SETTLEMENT 


Figures are not available whereby the birthplace of all the set- 
tlers of Fannin County can be determined. A study of data in- 
volving thirty-two typical pioneers reveals the fact that eight of 
them, or one-fourth of all the group under consideration, were 
natives of Tennessee, that seven were born in North Carolina and 
five in Kentucky. Of the remaining twelve, two were born in 
Alabama, one in Maryland, one in Massachusetts, with the birth- 
place of the other four unknown. 

A further study of the group with the view of determining the 
states from which the settlers came to Texas brings to light these 
pertinent facts. Six of the eight Tennesseeans, above mentioned, 
came directly from their native state to Texas, one resided for a 
while in Alabama and one in Mississippi. A study of the North 
Carolina group brings Tennessee more prominently into the fore- 
ground as a source of emigration into the Red River area, since 
no less than five of the seven North Carolinians lived for a num- 
ber of years in Tennessee before coming to Texas. In addition one 
Kentuckian came to Fannin County from ‘Tennessee. Arkansas, 
likewise, proved to be a popular stopping place on the road to 
Texas. Seven heads of families in our group came to Fannin 
County from that state, despite the fact that not one of them 
claimed that state as his birthplace. Included in these seven 

“Ibid., p. 87. 
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were two Virginians, one native of Ohio (rather an exception), 
one Kentuckian, one Marylander (reared in Kentucky), one Ten 
nesseean and one North Carolinian. Of twenty-nine pioneers whose 
movements we can trace completely, twelve came to Texas dir 
from the state of their birth, ten lived in one other state than that 
in which they were born, four lived in two other states, two in three 
other states, and the doughty Daniel Dugan dwelt in eight states 


and territories prior to coming to Texas. 


The immigrant into the Fannin area was, In most cases, a 
native of North Carolina, Tennessee or Kentucky. If he was a 
young man he had come very likely from his native state to Texas. 
but if he was older the chances rather favored his having lived 
for a number of years in either Tennessee or Arkansas on his west- 
ward hegira. 

In ability and possessions these men were neither better nor 
worse than their frontier contemporaries of other sections. They 
were, on the whole, poorly educated in books but abundantly 


erplexities of pioneer life. Produced 


capable in dealing with the ] 

in the inexorable school of the wilderness they were versatile, self- 
reliant and sturdy. Their wealth generally consisted of land but 
all of them should not be judged by the same financial yardstick. 
If on the one hand there were Holland Coffee, Daniel Rowlett or 
Daniel Montague who possessed large numbers of slaves, on the 
other hand there was the poorer single man whose entire estate 
consisted of a land certificate and a cow and a ealf.1. From a will 


probated in 1839 a fair knowledge of the wealth of an unmarried 
adventurer may be obtained. He wrote simply, 
I bequeath to John Stephens my own headright of six hundred 


and forty acres of land, & one black horse & one ritle 
bullet pouch, & all my corn and kettle and skillet. 





Leadership in a pioneer community passes as inevitably into 
hands of men of proven ability as it does in more developed areas. 


In Fannin County of the formative period there appeared several 


men who stood out among their fellows as leaders. Daniel Rowlett 
held the most important position among this group of pioneers, 

we may judge by education, wealth and versatility of accomplish- 
ment. He was a physician, an attorney at law, a slaveholder, a 


'Probale Minutes for Fannin County, A, 33. 


Deed Records for Fannin County, A, 51. 
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land contractor, an owner of an extensive plantation, captain of 
militia, and the first member of the Congress of the Republic of 
Texas from Fannin County. To him we owe the first written 
account of the early settlers along Red River, and ample evidence 
shows him to have been connected with every event of importance 
that occurred during the first decade of our history. 

Roswell W. Lee, who came to Fannin County about 1840, was 
probably the most highly educated man of pioneer Fannin County. 
Lee, a native of Springfield, Massachusetts, was admitted to the 
United States Military Academy, July 1, 1829, and graduated 
eighth in a class of forty-three members July 1, 1833. After a 
somewhat checkered career in the United States Army he was 
dismissed from the service in July, 1838.* After coming to Texas 
he served as a second in the duel between Major Lysander Wells 
and Captain William D. Redd at San Antonio in 1840. Both 
participants were killed. Lee never ceased to regret his connection 
with the tragedy, and, it is said that the other second left Texas 
never to return. Soon after his coming to Fannin County Lee 
was elected county clerk and continued to serve in that capacity 
until 1852. He was a man of fine physique, courtly demeanor and 
splendid intellect. But for his love of strong drink he probably 
would have been one of the most prominent men in Texas and a 
general of first rank in the armies of the Confederacy.® 

John P. Simpson, a Tennesseean by birth, who came to Fort 
Inglish from Alabama in the summer of 1837, was another of 
Fannin’s leading citizens during the formative period. He served 
as sheriff of the county from 1839 until 1843 when he became 
chief justice, a position that he held until 1846. In the 1880’s 
he contributed a series of sketches of early Fannin County history 
to the Bonham News. These were afterward printed by W. A. 
Carter in his History of Fannin County and are considered the 
most authentic source for the history of the settlement of the 
Fannin area. 

Holland Coffee, Danicl Montague and Bailey Inglish were other 
pioneers of distinction. Each of them is remembered as the 

‘Letters from H. B. Lewis, Adj. U. S. Military Academy, to author, 


Mareh 2, 1925. Also, Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of 
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founder of a settlement famous in Fannin’s early history. Coffee 
established Coffee’s Station in Preston Bend, Montague located at 
Warren’s stockade near the mouth of Choctaw Bayou, and was the 
real originator of “Old” Warren, while Inglish’s blockhouse was 
the first house in the settlement that afterward became Bonham. 

Among these settlements Warren early assumed the first rank. 
The village, as we have seen, was built about the deserted stockade 
erected as a trading post by Abel Warren in 1836. Its first in- 
habitant after its abandonment by Warren was Montague, who 
settled near by in November, 1837. In the summer or autumn of 
1838 the committee on location of the seat of justice selected 
Warren as the most likely place for the erection of a courthouse. 
During the succeeding winter and spring the stockade was fre- 
quented by refugees who camped within the walls of the fort in 
order to escape the attacks of hostile Indians. Doubtless it was 
during this year that Montague and William Henderson built the 
general merchandise store that supplied the pioneers with the few 
simple commodities that they were unable to produce at home.° 

The summer of 1839 was made notable by the establishment of 
a school at Warren. <A log cabin previously used as a stable was 
thoroughly cleaned and furnished with split log benches. <A patron 
wealthy in furniture donated a chair for the teacher. John 
Trimble was hired to serve as instructor, and a search was insti- 
tuted to determine what books were available for texts. The fol- 
lowing books were discovered and pressed into use: 

(1) The New Testament; the Old Testament was considered 
too historical for beginners, observes Mrs. Catherine Dugan Tay- 
lor, a student in this pioneer school ; 


(2) The Life of John Nelson, a Methodist preacher ; 
(3) Pilgrim’s Progress ; 

(4) Fox’s Book of Martyrs; 

(5) a number of Webster’s Spellers ; 

(6) a grammar, Murray’s; 

(7) an arithmetic, kind unknown. 


The students in this school were William and Lee Langford, 
Artelia Baker and a smaller sister, Mary and Louisa Davis, Cath- 
erine and Henry Dugan, a girl named Moody, and Martin Hart.’ 

With death and destruction sweeping the frontier during the 


*Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas, 390 ff. 
‘Tbid., 393 IF. 
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summer of 1839 the forerunners found relaxation from their hard 


] 


life in attending Daniel Montague’s Fourth of July Ball. The 


host upon this occasion had just completed the most elaborately 
constructed house in the Warren settlements. It had two large 
front rooms with a spacious hall between and boasted of a front 
porch. The walls were made of logs smoothly finished and tightly 
chinked with mortar. Finally, the building was treated with a 
coat of whitewash inside and out. Wide fireplaces cast their light 
over floors that had been adzed to velvety smoothness. All being 
finished, invitations were sent from Coffee’s Station to Lower Bois 
D’Are asking all without regard to station or wealth to attend 
Montague’s housewarming. Slaves busied themselves preparing 
chickens, turkeys, pigs and all kinds of wild game in every manner 
known to backwoods culinary practice s. for those who cared to 
indulge there were liquors of every variety from persimmon beer 
to “Ohio” whiskey. The frontier beaux and belles for two days 
and nights danced to the lively strains of “Money Musk” or paced 
more slowly to the stately “Virginia Reel.”* 

On January 8, 1840, the Commissioners Court held its first ses- 
sion in the new courthouse at Warren. The town’s balmiest days 
now began. James 8S. Baker and his nephew, William R. Baker, 
opened a store, as also did John and Thomas Jouitt. The size of 
the town and the number of its inhabitants are matters for con- 
jecture. But it is known that it was a platted town whose strects 
radiated from a public square. Nor have the names of the streets 
vanished from record; today the historian finds in the Deed Rec- 
ords of Fannin County mention of the transfer of certain lots on 
Pecan and Water Streets in Warren.° 

Joseph Sowell and John F. Scott built a tavern here that was 
frequented by the jurors, lawyers and officials who came to the 
county seat to attend the various courts. Many prominent men 
were among these visitors. John M. Hansford and John T. Mills 
presided over the District Court in which William Williams and 
Jesse Benton, Jr., prosecuted and John B. Denton plead for the 
defense. Hdward H. Tarrant and William G. Cooke, Colonels of 
the Frontier Battalion and Texas Regulars, respectively, found 
time from their military duties to assist in the institution of a 
Masonic lodge. ‘Tall, robust, stately Daniel Rowlett, physician to 
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an area as large as many a state at present, was doubtless seen 
there often on errands of mercy. John P. Simpson, chronicler of 
early days in Fannin County, was frequently present in his capacity 
as sheriff. 

Among the most important events at Warren during 1840 was 
Fannin County’s first sermon. It came about in this manner. 
John B. Denton, who has been mentioned as a practitioner in the 
law courts, was a Methodist minister. He was born in Tennessee 
in 1806, but was carried to Indiana by his father when he was 


ied soon after moving from Tennessee 


quite young. The father « 
and the boy was apprenticed to a blacksmith who raised him under 
the most adverse circumstances. But alter being converted, Den- 
ton gave up his trade and became a Methodist minister. His wife 
taught him to read and write after the birth of their second child. 
He preache in Arkansas and Texas from 18354 to 1858, but in the 
fall of the latter year he settled at Clarksville and took up the 
practice of law to provide a living for an increasing family.'? The 
Dugan family had known Denton in Arkansas, and upon his com- 
ing to Warren in the course of his law practice he was invited by 
Mrs. Dugan to preach to the settlers. He cheerfully made an 


appointment for the following Sunday, when, in the little log stable 


and schoolhouse, the pioneers heard their first sermon in Fannin 
County." 

Another typical event in connection with Fannin’s history was 
the organization of Constantine Lodge No. 13, at Warren, Novem- 
ber 3, 1840. ‘The first entry in the minutes of the lodge possesses 
great historic value: 


Be it remembered that in accordance with a warrant from the 
Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of the Republic of Texas conferring 
upon Worshipful Past Master and Master D. Rowlett, of Mt. 
Moriah | Lodge] No. 39, Dover, Tennessee, and Brother James S. 
Baker, Senior Warden of Constantine Lodge No. 64, Lexington, 
Tennessee; Wilham M. Williams, Junior Warden of De Kalb Lodge 
No. 9, Red River County, Texas, the Lodge being duly styled by 
our worthy Brother Master Mason Seth Parker, late of St. John’s 
Lodge, Auburn, New York, the Worshipful Constantine Lodge 
was duly and regularly constituted and the officers thereof installed 
according to ancient usage. Brother Master Masons John B. Craig 
of De Kalb Lodge, Red River County, Texas, John B. Denton of 

“Fulmore, History and Geography of Texas Told in County Names, 34. 
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Do., Wm. C. Young of Do., John M. Hansford, late of Allen Lodge 
No. 24, Glasgow, Kentucky, on the third day of November, A. D. 
1840, A. L. 5840 The Worshipful Master appointed Wm. C. Young, 
secretary pro tem., Brother John Bb. Craig, treasurer pro tem., 
srother John B. Denton, Senior Deacon pro tem., Brother John 
M. Hansford, Junior Deacon pro tem., Brother Seth Parker, 
Tyler. Whereupon the Worshipful Constantine Lodge was opened 
in due form, this third day of November, 1840, A. L. 5840."* 


It will be noted that only three Fannin County men took part in 
the first meeting of the lodge, the others, Williams, Craig, Denton, 
Young and Hansford, being Red River County men who were in 
Warren attending court which opened its term November 2. 

The first session of the lodge continued through the following 
three nights. Upon the night of the fourth, Edward H. Tarrant 
was present and served as Worshipful Master, while William G. 
Cooke, “the most Worshipful Deputy Grand Master” acted as 
Junior Deacon. The following were elected to receive the first 
degree in Masonry: John R. Garnett, William R. Baker, Thomas 
Jouitt, John P. Simpson, John Hart, Thomas F. Smith, John G. 
Jouitt and Joseph Sowell. All were duly initiated the same night 
except Joseph Sowell who for some reason did not take the degree. 
Before the next meeting of the lodge he was killed by Indians.” 

Warren served not only as the first seat of justice for Fannin 
County but it was also one of the first postoffices established west 
of Clarksville. In December, 1837, the Postmaster General of the 
Republic of Texas was instructed by Congress to establish as soon 
as practicable a mail route from Nacogdoches, via the county seat 
of ted River County and Jonesboro to the seat of justice of Fannin 
County, and see to it that mail was carried over the route every 
two weeks.’* In January, 1839, a route was established from 
Shelton’s store in present day Lamar County to Coffee’s Station 
by the way of Fort Inglish and Warren.” In February, 1840, 
Congress confirmed the use of the following routes that had been 
previously established: Route number seven, from Jonesboro to 
the seat of justice of Fannin County, via Franklin, Johnson, 
Raleigh, and Lexington; route number eight from the seat of 


= Vinutes of the Constantine Lodge, No. 13, A. F. & A. M., 1 ff. 
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justice to Coffee’s Station; and route number nine from Clarks- 
ville to the seat of justice of Fannin County via Shelton’s store 
and Fort Inglish.* Early postmasters were Rowlett at Lexington, 
Jouitt at Raleigh, Inglish at Fort Inglish and Roswell W. Lee at 
Warren.”" 

With the removal of the county seat from Warren in 1845 that 
town began to decline as a business center. One by one its build- 
ings were moved or permitted to fall into decay. At the present 
there is not a single structure standing upon the site of Warren to 
show the location of that once flourishing town. The old log court- 
house was moved years ago to the Whiting place in the Virginia 
Point community, whence it was moved, after having been taken 
apart, to Bonham in 1924. The building has not been reassembled 
since its removal. 

In 1840 the town of Bois D’Are was composed of two log huts 
that were situated near the present site of the public square, one 
to the south and the other to the northeast. At the distance of a 
mile and a quarter to the northeast of this pair of buildings stood 
Bailey Inglish’s residence that served both as fort and postoffice. 
To the south and east of where the square is now located there 
was heavy timber but to the north and west was the open prairie. 
After 1843 when the county archives were moved from Warren to 
Bois D’Are the village began to grow somewhat rapidly.*s The 
postoffice was likewise moved from Inglish’s home to Bois D’Are, 
but Inglish continued to serve as postmaster for a time at least.’® 
Later, during 1846, Alex Johnston, his brother-in-law, was post- 
master.”° 

John P. Simpson built the first jail of Fannin County in 1843 
at his own expense. It was a small log structure four feet by 
eight.22_ Tradition has it that the first house built in Bois D’Are 
after the removal of the county seat was a school building in which 
Wilkes Fletcher taught the first term of school.?? 

The first act in the drama of the planting of Fannin County is 


"7 bid., II, 676. 
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completed. The characters have been introduced and the stage 
and background presented. To others the task of completion is 
committed. 

In 1843 seven years had passed since the entry of the first settlers 
into Fannin County. If during this time the area had not lost its 
status as a pioneer community, much had been accomplished to- 
ward pushing the frontier westward into what is now Cooke and 
Denton Counties. The rapid influx of immigrants had filled the 
older sections of the county to such a degree that the hard condi- 
tions of backwoods life had been ameliorated, and the loneliness 
and isolation of the days of the forerunners practically done away 
with. A completely organized system of local government carried 
out the administration of justice and attended to the disposition 
of the public lands as fully and exactly as any similar public busi- 
ness at present. ‘The permanent fixation of the seat of justice at 
3onham had eliminated the possibility of future contention between 
rival communities over the location of the county seat and the con- 
sequent hard feelings engendered by such wrangling. The mark- 
ing and clearing of roads and the establishment of ferries and 
bridges made possible communication between the local communi- 
ties and connected the inhabitants of the county with the settle- 
ments in east and south Texas. The circuit rider and wandering 
preacher had brought in the beginnings of church organizations, 
and schools had been started. Primitive manufacture was repre- 
sented by tanyards, grist mills and distilleries. Finally the pioneers 
no longer were forced to devote their major energy toward re- 
pelling hostile Indians or their renegade fellows. Civilized en- 
deavor was soon to clear large farms, replace the log houses with 
frame buildings, plant orchards, and introduce large herds of cattle 
to use the open prairies. Speculators were soon to offer lots in 
townsites and rude villages to furnish retail centers for enter- 


prising merchants, 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 


EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 


XVI 
> very hot day. news was received in 


Fryday the Sth July 1842 
Town that Jim Sims has run off with Tom Sim’s negroes— it is 
log eat Hog— or Hog eat Dog— I allways belived that James 


ao? 
he two Brothers send monay pr 


Sims was the greatest rascal of t 
James M. Draper for 100 lbs Flour to the City of Houston— 


Nothing particularly new to day 
Saturday the 9th very hot untill 3 P. m. had a Thunder Storm 
and a very hard rain for an Hour, we were in want of just such a 
rain, the Crops of every description troughout this County will 
be very large, thank god that’s something these hard times The 


three companies of volunteers mustered in Town to day mail from 


I 


East, nothing from beyond San Augustin, reced a Letter from A. 


McDonald inclosing one for Miss Culp, to be send to her im- 
mediately 

Sunday the 10th weather moderately warm, the Red River 
mail failed nothing new in Town, spend the day in reading Bul- 
wers last Novel Zanoni good— VERY GOooD— 

Monday the 11th very warm in the morning— had an other fine 
Shower of rain in the afternoon— the Probate, and County Courts 
met, nothing transacted particularly— the Justices of the County 
as Commissioners of Roads and revenue met made three new 
Roads—one from here by Capt Hotchkiss’s to the Nechaz— one by 
the Lananna Mills to Shawnee prairie, and, one from here to meet 
the public road of Shelby County at Caro’s Crossing on the 
Attoyae 

Tuesday the 12th 
Evening, Congress has done nothing as yet, but quarrelling, rd a 


every thing dull. mail from Houston in the 
Letter from Muse. 
Send off Eastern Mail, Mr A. McDonald 


Wednesday the 13th 
Mrs 


his Lady, and Mr & Miss Edwards, a niece and nephew of 
Elisha Roberts arrived, spend the day very agreably, made a 
Sale to Moses L. Patton of the Land I purchased from Jose 


Y “4 Vl »} 9 1 . ; ‘ > > 
Ygnacio Ybarbo’s Heirs, got my note for $71.00 I gave Doctor 
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Starr, also a receipt I gave Patton for $90.00— spoke to Ned 
Taliafero respecting some Land, he wants to purchase of me on 
the Loco, but it is no go, as he wants it on a credit— 

Thursday the 14th July 1842 fine weather, done some business 
at the Office, gave Mr McDonald a Ball in the Evening was well 
attended, and every body enjoyed themselves— 

Fryday the 15th Aniversary of the first fight with the Chero- 
kees, did not celebrate it much being so tired from the last nights 
dancing Slept half the day— 

Saturday the 16th aniversary of the Battle of the Nechaz and 
Death of Bowls, spend the day a little merry— Mr Edwards and his 
Sister from San Augustin went home, mail arrived from Sabine 
Town, received a letter from Mr Demorse, also One from Canfield. 

Sunday the 17th Mr McDonald left for the west Col Thorn & 
myself accompanied him a few miles on the Road; the Red River 
Mail brought me a letter from Mr Levi Jordan respecting the 
Claim Ogilvy has on a League of Land, granted to Kinching 
Odom, Letter filed— 

Monday the 18th weather rather Cloudy, commenced pulling 
fodder in the Big field, hope it wont rain much, nothing stirring of 
Consequence, Mr Engledowe went to San Augustin, Send a Pistol 
by him to be mended by a Mr Jackson at San Augustin— 

Tuesday the 19th nothing stirring a Thunderstorm, but not any 
rain here— good— for my fodder mail from west, no news 

Wednesday the 20 weather Cloudy but no rain, good again for 
my fodder. Bennett Blake Esqr Arrived from Houston brought 
me a Letter from Walton the Post Master at that place and one 
from J. M. Dor. Congress not doing much— no nor that isnt all 
they are not going to do any thing send off the Eastern mail wrote 
to Canfield— 

Thursday the 21st Send off the western mail, took up a run- 
away negro belonging to a Mr ‘Todd of Crockett gave him to 
George Clevenger to keep till his Owner can come for him, Mr F. 
v.d. Hoya arrived from Houston, brings news that Sam B. Eves 
is dead he owes me $500.00 my old luck. May be his Estate is 
sufficient to pay the Debts— but I doubt it most damnably, my 


confounded old luck— 
Fryday the 22d Cloudy every day in the afternon yet it does 
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not rain, dont care if it holds on a day longer, so I'll get all my 
fodder I have down, Stacked 

Saturday the 23d weather same as before— some Business in 
the office to day, the Eastern mail arrived but did not bring any 
news 

Sunday the 24th an other sultry, cloudy, rainy day— R. Seurry 
Esqr from San Augustin arrived, says the War Bill has passed the 
Lower House by a majority of three 15 against and 18 in favor, 
all, look forward with the greatest anxiety to know what will be 
its result in the Senate— Wrote to my Sister, and to Capt Thos. 
Ogilvy pr Mr Thos Barrett who leaves for New Orleans to morrow 

Monday the 25th weather just the same— that is to say) fine 
bright sun in the morning and a thunderstorm in the afternoon 
yet did not rain, want rain very much— nothing particularly 
happened. Probate Court met done some some | sic| Business gave 
Dolores Cortinas the old Spanish Title to the Locco Lands and 
agreed to take a copy from the Records myself he (Dolores) pay- 
ing for it— 

Tuesday the 26th weather same, mail from west —the War 
Bill has passed— 200 volunteers under general Davis had a Skir- 
mish on the west side of the Nueces opposite San Patricio, with 
200 regular Mexican Troops and 500 Rancheros under Gel Canales, 
the Texians whipt them killed and wounded about 30 and put 
the rest to flight 

Wednesday the 27th weather very hot nothing astirr at all. 

Thursday the 28th weather if any more hot then yesterday, 
went to Jesse Wallings, upwards of 300 persons present, the Candi- 
dates for Congress made Speaches promising of Course to do great 
things if elected, a good deal of the queens English was mur- 
dered, much roast Beaf and Pork was devoured, and lots of dane- 
ing, left near dark, met with Judge Ochiltree, Lansing, Capt 
Wheeler of San Augustin and Mr Gibson of Natchitochez 

Fryday the 29th had a settlement with Lansing as adminis- 
trator of the Estate of W. W. Parker the late Editor of the Red 
Lander, fell $25.00 in debt for which I gave my note dated it 1st 
January 1842 made payable 12 months after that date bearing 10 
per Cent interest pr Annum till paid. Col Anderson and Greer 
from San Augustin, the first Speaker of the House of Representa- 


tives and the other the Senator of that County, passed trough here, 
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Congress had adjourned the War Bill has been vetoed by the Presi- 
dent; I belive that the veto message reflects more luster on Hous- 
tons name then even the Battle of San Jacinto. 

Saturday 30 June 1842 fine weather felt unwell and kept at 
home till 3 P. m went up Town attended to some Business in the 
office, Eastern mail— nothing but Red Landers no news from the 
United States. Red River Mail arrived and brought . . . as 
usual— glad it came to day send it off again, so | am not disturbed 
to morrow Doctor James Starr presented the greatest part of the 
Business of K. H. Douglass to the Probate Court, felt too unwell 
to attend, but B. Blake Esquire being with Judge Hart my presence 
was dispenced with made an offer to day to Doctor Starr to pay 
my debt due Douglass’s Estate in Land in this County, and all 
within five different tracts, at most reasonable prices and if he is 
not satisfied at my offer, I authorize him to leave it to two im- 
partial men, and that I will abide by what they say— Doctor Starr 
acts as an Agent for New Orleans Creditors of Douglass Estate 
one half of them broke and if he does not accept my offer he does 
not do Justice to his Employers, I could not have made a more 
liberal offer if all 1 owe the Estate was coming to Douglass wife 
and childern, which alas it is not— if it is accepted—! well, if not, 
it will be sometime before I make an other such a one, and pay at 
the end of the rope— 

Sunday July 31st very warm in the forenoon, had a Thunder 
Storm and rain in the afternoon, the negro Boy Joe very Sick. 
Doctor Starr attending on him— Capt wheeler Gibson & an other 
gentleman from Natchitochez left in the Evening 

Monday August the 1st 1842 rainy Cloudy Cold weather— the 


Negro Boy Joe very sick, Probate Court met to act on the Business 
of James H. Starr admr of K. H. Douglass— Succession not 
closed, but passed so far— Board of Land Commissioners met in 
the afternoon transacted some Business— have a serious Idea of 
resigning my Postmastership it is a loss to me, every day, and the 
government is so destitute of means that the Establishment can 
not be kept up as it ought to be— it is the beginning of the End— 
God grant it may not be— but!!! 

Tuesday August the 2d_ fine weather this is the tenth aniversary 


of the Battle fought here against the mexican Troops— Capt Van- 


dergriff arrived from Natchitochez stays at my House brings no 
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very particular news from the United States— the western mail 
arrived in the Evening brought nothing new the negro Boy Joe very 
sick, of Congestive fever— 

Wednesday the 3d Cold weather, unusualy so for this season 
The negro Boy Joe still very sick no hopes of his recovering Town 
allmost evacuated— nothing doing. Capt Vandergriff is still here, 
Col Snively a late Prisoner of the Santa Fee Expedition supped 
with us, after supper the Misses Sims came down and we had 
music on the Piano till 10 P. M. 

Thursday the 4th weather still Cold— several cases of sick- 
ness in Town. negro Boy not better, dito as yesterday. Mrs 
Mason very sick, 

Fryday the 5th weather as yesterday, Mr Vandergriff left for 
Natchitochez 
for him we can, Doctor Starr had to go to the mill to day Judge 
hart and three childern sick there— 8 P. m. negro Boy a little 





negro Boy not expe[c]ted to live— do every thing 


better— have to stimulate him with Toddy— Snively and his party 
left to day for Red River eta eta 

Saturday the 6th August 1842 Weather a little warmer then 
the 3 or 4 previous days. Negro Boy pronounced out of danger 
by Doctor Starr. Mrs Roberts, Mrs Edwards and the Old Colonel 
Sick;— our Representative Judge Brown returned to day from 
Houston— did not see him, mail arrived from the East— belive 
it to be the last one for some time to come there being no monay 





to pay the contractors— fine— very— the news of the release of 


the Santa fee Prisoners is ascertained as a fact beyond a doubt, 
they were released on the 13th July Santa Ana’s Birth day— !!!!!! 

Sunday the 7th weather as it usualy is this time of the year 
there was Preaching in the Court House to day, and yesterday in 
the Evening, by the Revd Milton Moore— Col Forbes went west to 
day taking Mrs Wells his oldest Daughter home to her Husband, 
who was lately an Aid de camp to Gel Davis & no doubt in the 
Battle of the Blankets on the Nueces— Red River Mail came, and 
went, as usual, brought One, and carried away One Letter, negro 
Boy Joe getting better— received a Paper from Major Riley our 
Minister to the United States, Containing his Letter to Senator 
King respecting Texas (Eastern & Northern Texas particularly) 
understand he has asked to be recalled which, has been done by 
the President, and the Honble Isaac Van Zant of Harrisson County 
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has been nominated to fill the vacancy, Van. is a clever fellow but 
he never Can, & never will, fill that high Station as it was by his 
Predecessor Major R., Col Anderson the late Speaker of the House 
has declined being a candidate for Representative for San Augustin 
County in the next Congress— 

Monday the Sth very hot weather, in the forenoon, cloudy & 
sultry not a breath of air in the latter part of the afternoon negro 
boy still getting better— we must be in the Dog days if the extra 
Shines and didos kicked up this afternoon in 'fown by Jack Gra- 
ham are indicative signs— he is a very good neighbour, and exelent 
Citizen when Sober, but the Lord keep me out of his Company 
when Drunk— every thing else to day was Stale, flat and un- 
profitable 

Tuesday the 9th August fine fresh breese blowing all day (4 P. 
m) yesterday Evening took a hot Fever, had it all night, took 
Medecine this morning, feel a little better, negro much better 
understand that Mr Patten has Succeeded in Clearing out the 
River Angelina from a point 12 miles from here to the mouth of 
the lish Bayou, this will bring navigation only twelve miles from 
this Town, above the mouth of the Carriso is situated the Town 
of Travis laid out in 1838 by Mr Chevallier, Dor, myself & others— 
who knows but that it may become a valuable Speculation, after 
having been laught at by every body 

Wednesday the 10th ) 

Thursday the 11th ) 

Fryday the 12th ) very Sick 

Saturday the 13th ) 

Sunday the 14th ) 


Monday the 15th had no fever of any consequence | 


ast night 
am exessively weak, but made out to get to my writing Table to 
write this; Exessive heavy Rains have fallen during my sickness, 
to day the wind is north, and the air is as pure and as invigorating 
as if it was in winter,—Our little infant Laura was taken very Sick 
yesterday Evening and the Fever has not been off yet 44 P. m 
Tuesday the 16th Splendid weather, am recovering of my Sick- 
ness sat up nearly all day, had several visits— Mr Parmalee came 
to see me in the Evening just returned with Gel Rusk from 
Crockett ; informs me that there has been a most tremendous Flood 


in that County; little branchez which have seldom been known to 
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be Swimming were so for 300 to 400 yards, whole corn fields, fences 
Corn and Cotton completely covered with water, the Cotton where 
it was any way adjacent to a Branch or even hollow is litterally 
ruined, Stacks of fodder intierly gone and not many a fence stand- 
ing; such a flood as this I never have heard of during my life- 
time ;— five of the U 8. Corpus Christy volunteers arrived here, 
report says all fine young men, they are out of Clothing and every 
other thing— going to stop to try to get work 


Wednesday the 17th August 1842 very fine weather— am re- 


covering very fast from my Sickness, rode up to the office this 
Evening and transacted some business, my little Daughter Laura 
is better to day, hope to god she may remain so— “the last link is 
Broken”— the Eastern mail has stopped, for want of pay— Mrs 
Hubert has been a very faithfull Servant of the Public she has ecar- 
ried the mail since last January without any pay whatsoever, it is 
realy too much—how long will we last longer? nous verréns 

Thursday the 18th weather rather hot— nothing Stirring felt 
strong enough to walk up to the Office to day wrote several Letters 
to different persons— Little girl well 

Friday the 19th weather fair in the forenoon, went to the Office, 
allmost entierly recovered from my illness at 1 P. M. commenced 
raining 3 P. m. looks like it was going to set in again in earnest— 
Mr Chevallier received a Letter from Mr Barrett reports that the 
yellow Fever is in New Orleans & in Alexandria La 

Saturday the 20th fair weather in the Morning, rain in the 
afternoon, Canfield send the Red landers up by his Servant, re- 
ceived a long Letter from him, answered it, by the Boy. Blake & 
Parmalee left for Alexandria Red River in quest of a Horse that 
was stolen from Parmalee sometime ago, no news of consequence 

Sunday the 21st Rain. Rain.Rain. Red River mail arrived, 
said, could not cross the waters last trip no other reason for the 





failure— recd a Letter from Levi Jordan of not much importance, 
Madame Lacombe, a Daughter of the late J. B. Cazenaue arrived 
in quest of her Father’s Property a Mr Pemberton and Mr Me- 
Kinchney a partner of the House of Robinson from Natchitochez 
arrived in the afternoon, bring no news, the latter is a great friend 
of the Late James Ogilvy he promises to call on me on his return 


from the west to get a Sinopsis of the Affairs of the Deed and he 
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promised to try and get me the amount which is due me by the 
Estate 

Monday the 22d August still raining— went up to Mr Lee's to 
see Mrs Lacomb, found her one of those little vivacious French 
women, who amidst all their troubles show their nationality by a 
light and gay air so peculiar to that nation—, I hope she may 
meet with full success in getting her property, which I belive 
legitimately belongs to her— she came to spend nearly all day 
with Mrs Sterne, who [was] much pleased with her; how could 
that Brute of a Father of her abandon his childern ?— received a 
Letter from Mr Eugene Michamps—respecting his Property here— 
at present worth nothing— was at the Office, but done no Business 
whatever— 

Tuesday the 23d Cloudy but no rain, in the afternoon a 
Stranger, in the shape of the Sun appeared looks like it was going 
to clear up—hope so— a new Candidate for County Surveyor is 
out Mr Ben Vansicle—I do not think he will be elected, he is a 
very fine, good valuable, Citizen, and a tolorable good surveyor, 
but he has not the requisite qualifications for that office all the 
Candidates for Congress are doing their d...... t to be elected. 


Just as if the office was worth having or if they could do any good 
' 1 


to the Country generaly or to this County in particular, ha! ha. 
ha. he! 

Wednesday the 24th rainy, Cloudy, wet weather— if this 
weather Continues ten days longer, the whole Cotton Crop will be 


ruined, and at least one third of the Corn Crops— I send into the 
field to day to gather such ears as were on and near the ground, 
all of which were either rotton or sprouted, it looks this Evening 
as if it would Clear up— god grant it may 

Mrs Hubert did not have the mail carried to Sabine Town as I 
anticipated— She is right, the Labourer is worthy of his hire, but 
she does not get that there was a Political meeting at James 
Wallings’s to day all the Candidates in attendance, including Mr 


Nelson and Ben Vansickle candidates for County surveyor 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ird annual meeting of the Texas S 


Association was held in Austin on April 


gram was carried through as announeed in 1 
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QUARTERLY. Some twenty new members were elec 


officers were re-elected. The report of the treasurer 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING MArcH 


Receipts 


Balance in bank at beginning of the year. .$ 503.80 
Membership dues .. 1,166.87 
Sales of the Quarterly and binding....... 682.94 
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Interest on notes and bonds.... 
Grant from the University of Texas.... 300.00 
Collections on notes receivable. ... ; 1,472.50 
Sale of reprints 

Miscellaneous Ssescicndicous si hedorts 1.00 
Life membership fie. 852 he + BEES 50.00 


Total cash receipts .... 64,597.98 


Disbursements 
Printing the Quarterly eee $1,633. 
Binding Quarterlies ........... ~ 228.00 


Reprinting reprints ws che se 6.00 


Clerical assistance ..... sty 600.00 
Postage 72.68 


Stationery oye ee 53.75 


Notes purchased = we, Lbeowe 
Checks returned from bank, dishonored. . 
Miscellaneous expenses sf 62.81 


Typewriter ...... re ss 67.50 


Receipts in stamps, not deposited in bank 146 


otal cash disbursements. . . $4,065.18 
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Gas 
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Balance on deposit with Brown  Bros., 


brokers eRe No ors eee 
Balance in Austin National Bank at end 
of year 


Balance of cash on hand 
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BALANCE SHEET AS OF Marcu 1, 1930 


Assets 
bank 


Cash on hand. es ee ae 
Funds in hands of Brown Bros., loan brokers 


Cash in 


Accounts receivable from sale of Quarterlies... 
Dues receivable as of March 1, 1930 
Notes receivable 

Bond investments 


CASS DOS 25 : aS eet ec ee re 


Accounts payable 
Accrued salaries 


Total liabilities ....... 


Surplus 


Total liabilities 


'& 


$3,414.58 


o 


4,0~+.00 
2,000.00 


. $8,268.14 


$ 299.10 
50.00 


$ 349.10 
7,919.04 


. $8,268.14 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 


$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for the following prices: 


$4.00 per volume unbound; 
$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 


$6.00 per volume bound in half ieather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


3.00 each unbound; 

$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 

5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 
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The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


AuSTIN, TEXAS, 
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